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STON SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY. 


(HARLES J. HENDEE, (Successor to Carter, Hendee & 

Co ) baving made arrangements to continue the business 
UBLISHING and BooKsELLinG, at the Old Stand of C., H, 
‘o., 131 Washington street, offers to the Trade, Merchants, 


chers, School Comauttees, and others, the following list of 


able copy-right Books, (together with a general assoriment 
‘chool Books,) on the most faverable terms. 
WORC er STER’s READING BOOKS. 
A Second Book for Reading and Spelling. 


hose whe have used Mr. Worcester s Primer are aware of 


eculiar talents in rendering those usually * dry subjects ? mm. 
ting to children ; and to them it is sufficient to say that the 
as Book has the same simple aud attractive character as 
inst. 

A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; with a simple 
‘s ond Instructions for avoiding common errors. 
'e approve of the plan of this Book ; it is just such a one as 
eded, and we hope it will be auopted iu every school in the: 
iry. Boston Evening Gazette. 

A Fourth Book for Reading ; with Rules and Instructions 
his work completes & series of books for teaching children 
to read.—The Primer, The Second Book, fhe Third 
t,and The Fourth Book. nu the first three, spelling lessons 
given with the reading lessons ; but they are omitted in the 
rth Book, because those who are able to read these lessons 
ld use a dictionary for spelling, and for earning the mean: 
f every word which they do not understand. So fzr as the 
piler and the pubhshers have been able to learn, no one has 
the Third Book without being satisfied that the rules and 
uctions for reading. and for avoiding common errors, are of 
t utility. They are, therefore, continued in the Fourth 
k, and greatly eularged ; and they constitute the principe) 
rence between these and the other school books for readi:: 
h are now in use. as 


PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 

The First Book of History, or History on the Basis of Ge- 
phy, (comprehending the countries of the Western Hemis. 
‘¢,) wih -ixty engravings from original designs, and sixteen 
s of the different sections of the United States, and the ya. 
$ countries of the Western Hemisphere, executed ip the 
t beautiful manner, on steel plates. By the author of Peter 
evs Tales. ‘ 

The Second Book of History, (comprising the countr es of 
Eastern Hemisphere,) with many engravings, and sixteen 
s on steel plates of the different countries. ‘by the autho 
arley’s First Book of History. 

The Third Book of History; by the same author, and on 
same plan—comprehending Ancient History in connection 
Ancient Geography, with maps and many engravings. 
he above three works form a complete sysiem of General 
ory, Ancient and Modern, and they are designed to be used 
recession, in se! ools. 
robably there never has been a work of the kind received 
so much favor, and so quickly and so extensively adopted 
is country as Parley’s First Book of History. The others 
wrilten in the same attractive and entertaining manner, aid 
re they are used, the study of Ulistory will become a pleas- 
rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 

The First Book of History, &c.—'Ivis is truly an excel- 
work, ‘The plan we think is pew, aud the execution good. 
geography and history combined ; this anion will be found 
puble the value of both.”— Ve: mont Chronicle. 

This is decidediy the best historical work for children we 
> ever met with. It is filled with ideas instead of dates. 
every child study this book three months in his own way 
he will have a better knowledge of the history and geo vee 
of his country than is often acquired by spending three 
s in the senseless operation of committing to memory page 
‘ page of the tiresome treatises in common use.” —Brandon 
graph. 

‘aston nee Lessons for Primary Schools. 

lterations and additions have been made in the present edi- 
of this work, at the request of the Committee for Primary 
ools in Boston ; aud in consequence, it has been adopted by 
ction of the Committee, as the common reading Sob in 
e schools. 


lements of English Grammar, with Progressive Exercises 
arsing. By John Frost. 

his work is noticed by the Baston Association of Instruc- 
, in a letter to the Author, as follows :— 

We have attentively examined your Grammar, and we do 
hesitate to say, that it appears to ur better adapted to the 
nger classes in common schools, than any other with which 
aré acquainted.” 


he Child's Botupy, with copperplate engravings.—“ This 
4 forms an easy and popular introduction to the study of 
Any. 

GRUND’S WORKS. 
nd’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools. 
o. Elements of Chemistry, do do do. 


o. Elememtary Treatise on Plain Geometry, do — do. 
o. Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry, do — do. 
o. Popular Astronomy, on a new plan, do do. 


io. Exercises in Algebra, with a Key, for Teachers. 
lo: Exercises in Ar‘thmetic, do do do. 

jivan’s Political Class Buok, for Schools and Academies. 
Jo. Moral Class Book, do o. 

oyes’ System of Penmanship—Parley’s Arithmetic for Chil 
1—Walsh’s Mercantile Arithmetic—Holbrook's Easy Les 
in Geometry—Russell’s Lessons in Ennnciation—Child’s 
» Book of American Geography, with maps—Goodrich’s 
graphy, with new and small Atlas—W oodbridge’s Geo- 
thical Copy-book, with a series of Outline Maps, for exer- 
sin Schools and Academies—Hikireth’s View of the Uni- 
States—do. Sequel to du.—Blair's Outlines of History and 
molugy—do. Chart of do do.—W alker’s School Dictionary. 
he — Philosopher, by Abbott. : 

arch 2. 








TARLES B. MASON keeps constantly on hand a prime 
assortment of HATS and CAPS at No. 8 Clinton Street. 
. B. Hats made to order at short notice. 

arch 9. 3m. 


_ FRENCH CLASS. 
HF. subseriber would respretfully intor the public, that by 


the solicitations of several friends. he has been induced to 
mence a French Class. If a sufficient number of ladies 
gentlemen should bo obtained to form such a class, it will 
L twice a week, on Wednesday and Saturday evening or 
other evenings as shall suit the convenience of the mem- 

The place of meeting to be notified hereafter. Terms 
er quarter, Any further information may be obtained by 
ying to the F.ditor of the Herald, with whom names may be 

J. TRUE. 





ston, April 20. St. 








rARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES of all descrip- 
tions, by the package oF single puir, No. 14 Dock 
ire (Opposite Faneni] Hall,) Boston. if Sept 9. 








A. L. HASKELL & CO. 


FHOLESALE and Ketail dealers in Furniture Feathers, 
Mattresses, Beds, &c.a1 ( hambers Nos. U arc 16 Dock 
ire—have on hand, and will continue to keep constantly 
ale, in auy quantity that may be wanted, the tol!cwing art 
which will be sold on such terms as can but please the 
haser, viz :—Seeretaries, Dressing 4 ases, Fureaus. Cree 
, Card, Pembroke and common ‘Vables, Ladies’ W ork Ta- 
Bedsteads, Couches, Solas &c., Sofa Vedsteads, Cribs 
Truckle Bedsteads, Mahogany and stained-weed Cradles, 
‘y and common Chairs, Cabinet ( bairs, Wash Stands aud 
et Tables, Counting Reom and Vortable Desks, | ocking 
ses, Brass Fire Seis, Brass Time Pieces, Wooden Clocks, 
»ws and Brushes. 
ATTRESSES—Double bordered best Spanish hair, double 
ered Russian hair, single bordered Russian llair—different 
ities and prices. 
tATHERS—Dest Northern Live Geese, Southern and V est- 
Jo.; Russian of various kinds—all of which are warranted 
from smell and moths ; 
‘Ds—Feather Beds, of different qualities and prices 
Ticks, Pillows and Bolsters, ready made. 
"Every article sold, warranted equal to recommendation 
88 personal'y attended to, and all favors thankfully re- 
ed. if ; Nov. 11 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 
NEATLY DONE AT 
THE HERALD OFFICE. 





TERMS OF THE HERALD. 
‘The Weratp is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
id within tWo weeks from the time of subscribing. If pay- 
tis neglected afier this, $2 50 will be charged, and $3.00 
t paid’at the close of the year. 

All subscriptions discontinued at the expiration «f eighteen 
ths, unless paid, 

All the travelling praachers in the New England, Maine, 

New Hampshire Conferences are authorized agents, to 
m payment may be made. 

All Communications on business, or designed fur publica- 
_ shonld be addressed to Bens. Kinessury, Jr., post paid, 
ss containing $10.00, or ive subscribers. 

All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
lving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
ers. 
'e wich agents to be particylar. to write the names of sub- 
ers, and the name of the post office to which papers are to 
ent, ha such a manner that there can be no misunderstanding 
stake, 
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JUNIOR PREACHERS’ SOCIETY. 
SECOND DAY. 

Popery Question.—At 8 o’clock, A. M. a meeting of 
the preachers was held, for prayer and consultation re- 
speciing the state of the work of God in their respective 
places of labor. At 94, after the introductory services, 
Essays were read by Rev. F. P. Tracy of Southbridge, 
and Rev. J. W. Downing of Salem, the former on the 
past changes and preseut character of the: New Engiand 
Calvinistic Theology, the latter on the intelectual quali- 
fications demanded by the age, of ministers of the gos- 
pel. At 20o’clock the discussion of the question * Wheth- 
er there is any danger to be apprehended, from the ten- 
dencies and operations of Popery, to the institutions of 
the United States,’’ took place. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Coggeshall of 
Stoughton. He stated that the attention given to the 
subject of Popery for three years past had excited much 
anxiety for the political and religious institutions of our 
country. He was apprehensive of danger, from the fact 
that Popery had always connected itself with the state. 
From the days of Constantine it had literally bound 
princes in chains, and nobles in fetters of iron. And 
Popery is unchangeable. What it has been, it now is— 
a cruel, blood-thirsty system. Again; Papists are the 
subjects of an ecclesiastical prince of a most despotic 
character, and their allegiance to this despot is acknowl- 
elged to be superior to their allegiance to the government 
of the nation in which they reside. This was a ground 
of danger. The nature of our government is such as to 


communicate him, which filled the poor fellow with 
such alarm, that he was unfitted for business, and roamed 
about, a living personification of despair. 2. The preju- 
dices against Protestantism. The prejudice of the Catho- 
lic is much stronger than that which is peculiar to men 
generally. The Catholics are utterly opposed to liberty 
in the true sense. They wish it for themselves, but deny 
it to others. 

Mr. Gile stated, in reply, that he knew many foreign- 
ers who were respectable and useful citizens. And a; to 
the difficulties in the way of the conversion of Catholics, 
he suppozed it would be admitted that all the world must 
be converted, and Catholics made a part of it. 

Mr. Downing admitted that many foreigners were good 
citizens, but they hate Popery more than we do, for 
they know more about it. He thought it quite as prob- 
able the Catholics were sent by God as a curse for the 
slumbers of his people—a scourge for their sins, as the 
heathen nations were sent upon the Jews of old. God 
can raise up stones to praise him ; he can also convert the 
Catholics, but the probability is against it. They are in- 
vulnerale to common argu ments. 

Mr. Otheman of Cambridge thought there was dan- 
ger from the Catholics; but the danger is increased 
from the negligence of other denominations. If they 
were awake, as they should be, there would be nothing 
to fear. Hopeless as the condition of the Catholics may 
appear, they are to be converted. The word of prophecy 
dietates it. And has the day not come for this—for the 
| downfall of Babylon? If this be the case, Popery is 
| homeless! The angel is flying through the midst of hea- 
ven, and crying, ‘* Babylon the great is fallen! is fallen!” 
I would ask, what has been done to convert the Catho- 
lics? They have tried to proselyte us, but what have we 
done? Our prejudices should not diasrm us of sympathy 
for them. Is not the Catholic like other men? Is his 
coat of mail impenetrable by the arrows of truth? I have 
too much confidence in the intelligence of my country- 
men and of the world, to indulge any fears on the sub- 
ject. 





expose us to danger. We admire it; but virtue and in- 
telligence are our only security. Without them, des- 
po'ism would be more efficient than republicanism—and 
these are scarce articles. 

Let these foreigners but form the balance of power, 
and they will sway the government. More than this, 
a foreign conspiracy exists against the liberties of this 
country. We are an eyesore to the princes of Europe. 
Their thrones are in danger. If we were on that conti- 
nent, they could take care of us, but a wide ocean rolls 
between, and they must reach us somehow or other. 
Popery is the instrument. Their emissaries ar> Jesuits, 
asociety which has been abolished in Portugal and Spain 
for the mischief they have wrought. 
of Europe is at their disposal. They have already taken 
the West, and New England is in danger of meeting the 
fate of the Waldenses. 

Mr. Tracy of Southbridge replied. There is but one 
consideration, he observed, which could induce him to 
take a stand in favor of Popery. The absent must not 
be spoken evil of. It is said Popery seeks an alliance 
with the state. But we cannot always draw, an argu- 


Much of the wealth | 


Mr. Hamilton of Boston admitted that if the reformation 
| Was such a fulfilment of prophecy as would warrant the 
| belief of the downfall of Popery, he would agree with the 
gentleman that there was no danger. But Fletcher’s 
| * Sergeant if” guards the point. However, the proph- 
| eey cannot excuse us from effort. If Popery prevails, 
| there is danger not merely of harm, but of destruction. 
| He wished to make a remark upon the conspiracy alluded 
| to. He thought there were some proofs of such a con- 
|spiracy. One of the most learned men of Europe, who 
was a Protestant, has been engaged in lecturing, in the 
capital of Austria, and he has held forth the doctrine that 
| Popery and despotism, Protestantism and republicanism 
must stand or fall together. Then followed the forma- 
tion of what is called the Leopold Foundation—a society 
whose object is to correct the political and religious 
errors of this country. Prince Metternich, one of the 
most unsparing tyrants in existence, is at its head; and 
this society has already expended large sums of money 
for this purpose. One of their bishops in this country 
stated, in a letter written to Rome, that Popery could not 
, sueceed until our institutions were subverted. Put these 





we may now trust that the clouds of the threatening storm 
have been scattered to the winds, and the apprehension ol 
a brother, that through the effects of this evil, the knell 
of liberty may yet ring through our land, is groundless.— 
No, Sir; that knell I trust will not be heard till the kneli 
of the world shall ring on our hills and mountains. 

After the discussion it was 

Resolved, That the danger apprehended may never- 
theless be aver'ed by the diligent and well directed ef- 
torts of the Christian churches. 

At 8 o'clock in the evening, after intreductory ser- 
vices by Rev. H. Cummings, a sermon was delivered by 
Rev. J. Porter, of East Greenwich, R. J., on the subject 
of Baptisin. 








FOR ZIONS HERALD. 
LETTERS T: REV. 0. SCOTT. 
9. I. 

Dear Sir—Having exploded, as I think, the fun- 
damental article of modern abolitionism, viz., moral 
and inalienable rights, in a former letter, I proceed 
to show that the abolition of slavery is a matter of 
expediency. 

How, and by whom, slavery was forced upon 
this country while it consisted of colonies, I need 
not stop to explain. The fact is, as a nation we 
are not guilty of its introduction. Therefore, let it 
have been from whatever motive or cause, good or 
bad, we are not to blame. All we have to do with 
it, is as it is. The abolitionists contend for its 
abolishment as a matter of moral right alone.— 
Now, if their system is right, they must prove that 
our system of slavery is not slavery; or that it is 
totally different from ancient slavery; or that it is 
so different, that the laws made upon ancient sla- 
very cannot apply to it; or that the reasoning in 
my former letter is totally ansound. 

I think there is no man that will be willing to 
take the first three of these points here laid down, 
and I shall therefore wait for your reply to my rea- 
soning in my former letter, before I conclude it 
can be considered on any other ground than ex- 
pediency. For the abolishment of it we should 
inquire, by whom—how—and why? That it 
must be done by the slaveholding states, none can 
deny; therefore, foreign interference as a political 
thing must be wrong; and that moral right re- 
quires it [ cannot allow, until you do away my rea- 
soning beiore given. 
Foreign interference, is then, not justifiable— 
How is it to be done then ?—is the next consider- 
ation. It must be done by voluntary acts of the 
owners, or by legislation. The former can be, 
when the laws of the state do not forbid it, done 
with safety: but the latter never, without the con- 
sent of the owner: for the law knows no right to 
take away a man’s property, unless it is by forfeit- 
ure, nuisance, or for public appropriation. Now, 


in neither of these senses can the Jaws consider 


to inquire of each member what street and num- 
ber they live in, and how much they will give per 
quarter towards the support of the gospel among 
them, and if the Stewards are embarrassed, say so, 
and endeavor to show them the moral obligation 
resting on each one, to help bear the other’s bur- 
den. He should be humble and affectionate, watch- 
ing over them in love. He should be talented 
enough to speak directly to the case that needs ad- 
vice, in the fewest words. [ie should never in- 
dulge in long and lifeless prayers, but be short and 
fervent. If any neglect class three weeks, go and 
see them; or if that is not convenient, engage a 
female member to visit another of her sex, and a 
brother to visit the neglectful brother. Do not 
drive away the members by the use of wearisonie 
forms and ceremonies,—sing one or two verses at 
a time, of thé must appropriate selection, aud en-., 
courage them by all the proper motives within 
your power to exercise. They will then love their 
class-meetings and esteem their leader. 

A Crass-LeabEr. 


BROTHER THOMPSON’S LOT. 
Some forty years ago, there was in one of the 
churches of the Eastern States, a man by the name 
of Thompson. Before his conversion he was con- 
sidered deficient in mental endowments, but after- 
wards he conversed in an interesting manner on | 
the subject of religion. He took a very active part | 
in social religious meetings ; so much so, indeed, | 
as to give some dissatisfaction to the leading mem- | 
bers of the church, who undertook to reprove him , 
for his forwardness. One of the deacons man- 
aged the conversation. “You must know, brother 
T.,” said he, “that your knowledge is much less 
than that of most of your brethren.” 
“Yes,” replied 'T., “« I know that.” 
The deacon continued, “You must also know, | 
that you exhort and pray more frequently than any 
one of them; and we think it is wrong, and that 
you take too much upon you in so doing.” 
All this 'T. readily admitted; upon which the} 
deacon added, that in that case it was to be hoped 
he would desist. 
To this proposal, however, T. demurred ; and | 
on the deacon’s demanding how he could justify | 
himself in what he admitted to be wrong, he made 
the following statement : 
“ When we come together for a prayer meeting, 
deacon A. is desired to engage in prayer, but he 
objects, ‘because he has a bad headache; deacon 
B. ‘ was broke of his rest last night,” and he must 
be excused ; brother C. ‘is very low in his mind,’ 
and therefore he cannct pray.—Then I feel asham- 
ed and mortified, and so I pray. And then ata 
Conference meeting, it seems to me that some per- 
sons must confer together—they must converse ; 




















ment from the past for the future And it is doubted 
that the infallibility of Popery extends to the union of 
church and state. Is not this a mere accident ? 


them? Has it ever been attempted in this country? It 
may have been done, but where is the evidence? It is 
supposed the danger grows out of their connection with 
a foreign prince. What prince? 
tria, or who? Is not his connection with the Church 
merely accidental? And must danger result from this? 
We want proof. We are told of a conspiracy. And 
what proof is there of this? Suspicion and fear are not 
enough. But the Jesuits! the Jesuits are abroad in the 
land, ** scattering firebrands, arrows, and death ;” and yet 
they are not known. It they use intrigue, it is no more 
than others have done, of whom we have no fears. It 
is said the weakness of our government exposes us to 
peculiar danger. And yet before its elemérts were | 
consolidated, our country produced the men who stood 
against a stronger power than Popery can bring against 
us. It is too well founded, its principles too well digest- 
ed. 

Mr. Coggeshall rejoined. The remarks want one im- 
portant quality, thatistruth. Let us review them. I think 
if the past is not always a sure index to the future, it isin 
this case. If Popery has done mischief in other coun- 
tries, why not in this? - Does the gentleman believe 
that infallibility extends only to theological doctrines? If} 


he were in the power of the Pope, his holiness would | 
teach him otherwise. It extends alike to doctrine and 
discipline, and gives the Pope the same authority over 
prince and subject as over his cardinals. He alludes to 
my remarks upon the secresy of the Jesuits. Their rules 
are secret—their acts are well known. Why were they 
driven from Portugal, China and Japan, where they have 
scandalized the Christian name? At the latter place their 
letters were intercepted, and betrayed a conspiracy !— 
They are the same here as there. A voyage across the 
Atlantic does not wash away their character. There 
have been attempts to pervert the institutions of this 
country. In Michigan, a priest carried the point of an 
election to Congress, by distributing colored tickets. And 
ifin Michigan, why not in other States ? 

Mr. Gile of Pembroke observed that the question 
supposed the Roman Catholics to be the best people in 
world. There must be some danger, inasmuch as all 
were affected by sin: but he thought the danger not so | 
great as it was apprehended to be. The Catholics were 
not sent here by Austria to destroy our government. 
They did not all come from Austria. They were sent 
here by a more imperious tyrant than was supposed—that 
tyrant is Poverty. They came to build our rail roads and 
get something toeat. Are these the friends of tyrants ? 
They have felt enough to be tired of them. God, in his 
Providence, doubtless sent them here to be converted to 
Protestantisin. 


Mr. Downing thought there was danger from this con- 
sideration: the liberty of a nation depends upon the virtue 
of its inhabitants. Popery produces vice—this js its di- 
rect tendency. The doctrine that ordinary immoralities 
are venial sins, and may be pardoned by the Priest, and 
that the wicked might be released from purgatory by 
their friends, removed every restraint against the most 
flagrant excesses. A Jarge number of these are in our 
land, and they are increasing by generation, emigration, 
art amalgamation with the worst class of our fellow citi- 
zens. We are reminded that they are to be converted. 
There are two difficulties in the way of this; 1. Their 
fear of the priest, He mentioned a case to the point, 


which occurred in Salem. A priest had been guilty of 


some villany, and a poor Papist went to see him about it. 


facts together, and then I ask if there is no conclusion to 
be drawn from the past in reference to Popery ? 


This | have only to look at those countries where Popery pre- 
church, like others, has her doctrines, but is this one of | vails, to know that it is subversive of liberty. 


another, and the priest will screen him from justice for 
money. And such may be cur lot. 
The emperor of Aus-| Popery would be the knell of liberty! 
the fears of our countrymen been whispered forth under 
the shade of Bunker Hill, and in the Cradle of Liberty. 


jred. The danger then arose from the apathy of the Prot- 


We 


In the 
West Indies there is no civil liberty ; one man may rob 


The triumph of 
Already have 


Mr. Cummings of Woonsocket said the extent of 
Popery excited his fears, but the inspired volume dispell- 
ed them. The “ Sergeant” spoken of by the last gen- 
tleman was shot down by the prophet. He thought 
there was no if upon the subject. He then illustrated 
the Scripture argument from Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
and showed that, according to the views of commentators, 
it was probable the overthrow of Popery would occur 
some time in the present century. He thought God had 
sent the Catholics here—many of them had been con- 
verted. The light afforded by this country would de- 
stroy Popery. 

Brother Stevens, thought that a word of explanation 
was necessary for his assuming the negative of the ques- 
tion. He once did believe in the appreuended danger. 
At that time there was such a danger—an eminent dan- 
ger. Buta revolution of circumstances has since occur- 


estant community ; but within three years the tocsin of 
alarm has swept over the land, and the friends of Protest- 
antism and liberty may hope the alarm will result in our 
redemption from the danger which then impended over 
the country. The present tottering state of Popery, is 
every where flattering to the friends of man, and fearful 
to his enemies. Its downward progress is so rapid, that 
we can hardly trace it. Contemplate it both in Europe 
and our own country. In Europe the Priesthood, we are 
told by travellers, is rapidly tending to universal atheism. 
I rejoice in the fact. Partial error may, by its insidious 
operation, be more mischievous than that, the enormity of 
which is more flagrant. A large dose of poison may coun- 
teract its designed effect, when a small one might destroy 
life. Others of the Priesthood—the most intelligent— 
were gradually coming over to more liberal views of reli- 
gion, and fast verging to Protestantism. The Abbe de 
la Mennais, was producing a powerful impression in 
France, in favor of reform, and has been denounced by 
the Vatican. The Bishop of Strasburg, we are lately in- 
formed, is disputing with the last Priest in his diocese, 
who contends for the papal infallibility. The Bible is 
recommended in France, by her civil supervisors of edu- 
cation, as a text book for her primary schools—the civil 
powers are regarding with less reverence their relation to 
the Vatican throne—the Inquisition is abolished in Spain— 
the Monasteries are confiscated in Portugal—the political 
principles of the American Revolution are rife over all 
the continent—the Papal throne is sustained only by a 
foreign soldiery against the opposition of the Italian patri- 
ots, and the whole phases of that church, is darkening 
with a last and unending eclipse. 
In our own country, three years since, the idea of dan- 
ger was scorned. The nation was asleep. In this con- 
sisted the danger. Catholic Schools were filled by Pro- 
testant patronage. But the times have changed. The 
destruction of the Convent at Charlestown, and the docu- 
ments that were published subsequently—the religious 
periodicals of Boston—the organization of the Protestant 
Association at New York, and its lectures and discussions 
—the labors and writings of the Breckenridges in Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore—the efforts of Dr. Beecher ‘in the 
Western States, and the publication of his “ Plea for the 


the slave, therefore slavery cannot be abolished by 
usurping legislation. [scan then be done only by 
voluntary acts, and legislation in reference to un- 
born posterity. I do believe that a legislature 
may in some sense legislate upon unborn sleves, 
by paying an equivalent to the owner, and by guar- 
anteeing a support for the infant. But in no other 
sense, only by the owner’s consent. 
I give now some considerations in favor of it, 
where it is expedient. 
Ist. The elevation of the slave. That the slave 
can become a citizen, must be granted. If, there- 
fore, a citizen is more important to community than 
chattels, there is reason in his elevation. His mor- 
al elevatien might be hastened, could he enjoy citi- 
zenship; therefore, where circumstances allow it, 
let him be emancipated. 
2d, The improvement of socicty is another rea- 
son why I would advocate emancipation. 
I may give at some future time my reasons 
against modern abolition, and in favor of coloniza- 
tion. Yours, 

E. Spracve. 
Fairfax, Vt., April, 1836. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

POVERTY !—POVERTY! 
Mr. Eprror—Not long since, a protracted meet- 
ing was held not an hundred miles from where I 
now write, which gave much umbrage to a retailer 
of “LIQUID FIRE.” One reason among others, why 
he objected to the meeting, was, that many would 
neglect their business to attend it, while their fami- 
lies were suffering for bread. He was so exceed- 
ingly concerned, lest his neighbors should be re- 
duced to poverty, that he was constrained to enter 
his solemn protest against such assemblings, in 
one of our public prayer-meetings. 
Now, reader, mark the consistency. During the 
time that the above meeting was in operation, Mr. 
———,, went to tle very grog shop kept by said 
objector, purchased a quantity of liquor, became 
completely intoxicated, and in that situation was 
carried by one of our Methodist friends, home to 
his afflicted family, who were at that time, actually 

suffering for fuel and bread. 

The above may be relied upon as a fact. 
H. B. 8. 
E*** ,7*##*#%n, ipril 27, 1836. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

THE DIFFERENCE. 

Mr. Eprrorn—While conversing with an Italian 
Catholic, a few days since, he informed me that 


marry, nearly every one of them had several ille- 
gitimate children. But as Popery is the dominant 
RELIGION, the unfortunates are mostly allowed to 
live. 


in Italy and America is this: while the former al- 


places of hidden wickedness. H. 


April 14. 





FOR ZION’S HERALD, 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A CLASS-LEADER. 


so is the arrogant professor. 


while the laws of his country forbid the priests to 


Now the difference between Popish priests 


low their miserable offspring to live, the latter 
murder them by scores in Nunneries, and other 


A bashful man is not fit for the office ;—still less 
He should have 


but you sit silent as in a Quaker meeting. Now, 
I think ii is good to speak of the love of God, and 
when I cannot any longer withhold, I proceed tw! 
speak for a short time, and then | wait to hear 
you; and when I find that you will say nothing, 
I speak again. Now, if the rest of tle brethren 
will speak and pray in meetings, so as to fill up 
the time; I will not say a word; but if you, as you 
have done, all refuse or neglect, then I shall exhort 
and pray: for if it is nobody else’s lot, it must be 
brother Thompson’s lot.” 














Oh! the glory of a summer’s day! the listless, 
yet fervent, glory of a summer’s day! Who has 
not felt it; and yet who shall endeavor to clothe 
in cold and feeble words the memory of those gold- 
en hours? Poctry cannot satisfy us with its ima- 
gery; nor painting, with its thousand tints. We 
want more! we want the glow, the perfume, the 
bird’s glancing wing, the insect’s busy hum; we 
turn from the future, we fling down the page, and 
dream ourselves back again on some sheltered 
nook, whose remembered sunshine is enough.— 
How few reflect upon that conimon pleasure which 
results from our sense of the beauties of nature; 
and yet, when we consider what a store and pow- 
er of this feeling has been heaped upon the inhab- 
itants of our imperfect world—how we have been 
given an enjoyment which ¢@pends not on the vex- 
ing cares of life, which man’s tyranny cannot take 
away, nor man’s sorrow wither up—how we ire 
continually allowed to indulge in luxury of the sen- 
ses, far beyond all the triumphs and excitements of 
our common and artificial life, surely we should 
lift up our hearts in thankfulness, and bless the 
God who permits his sun to shine on the just and 
unjust, who makes all great and intense pleasures 
an equal blessing to rich and poor, and gives to 
the meanest of his creatures adim foretaste of that 
heaven where love of Him, and admiration of his 
works, shall suffice in their singleness to fill the 
hearts which struggled with so many divers and 


Woman’s Reward. 





[From the Hartford Patriot.] 

Georce Stan ey, in his,youth, had been one 
of the most promising young men of whom soci- 
ety could boast. He was equally admirable in his 
person, his disposition, and the qualities of his 
highly cultivated mind. Every one looked forward 
with confidence to his future eminence ; and no 
greater misfortune entered the imagination of any 
one concerning him, than that death might snatch 
him from his career of glory, or disease render 
him incapable of prosecuting his duties. But there 
are miseries worse than death ; and it is as impos- 
sible to foretell, with certainty, the character or 
destiny of any, from the mirth and genius of boy- 
hood, as to know from the serenity of the morn- 
ing sky, whether before night, its blue bosom will 
be stained with clouds, or shaken with tempests. 

Iie married a lovely girl, who lived only in the 
hope of making him happy. A few years glided 
away prosperously. ‘T'wo fine boys engaged his 
warmest affection aud most zealous care, and prom- 
ised to be his own comfort, as well as ornaments 
of society. In the midst of his suecess he was in- 
troduced into a circle of friends, whose light and 











The priest gave him a whipping, and threatened to ex- 


West,” have all roused the alarm of the community, and 


frankness enough to deal plainly—pboldness enough 


and contrary passions during their trial here.— | 


spired him with a wish to enjoy their familiar 
friendship. 

The very best are liable to be led away from 
right and reason by the force of example. Stan- 
ley frequented the houses of his new friends. His 
house was soon a strange and irksome place to 
him ; and it seemed that, while he lavished all his 
mirth and health upon strangers, he remembered 
his own sad and neglected house only when sick- 
ness and disappointment had unfitted him for every 
other place. His wife, once the fondest idol of his 


* Jove, and the children, around whom he had often 


said that all the cords of his affections were en- 
twihed, now passed by him with cold and unno- 
ticed faces, enduring without enjoying, his forced 
and trausitory merriment, or terrified at the scowls 
which: distorted his brow. He had become a gam- 
bler. He entered upon the practice without con- 
sidering whither it would lead him. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Stanley sat by her window, 
which overlooked the street. A dark heavy thun- 
der cloud, which had long brooded in the west, 
slowly spread over the sky, deepening and black- 
ening, as it overshadowed the city. The pensive 
wife continued gazing out upon the scene. Her 
husband had been away for nearly two days, and 
her youngest, and, perhaps, on account of its help- 
lessness, her dearest child, was lying on the bed, 
in the crisis of a painful and dangerous sickness. 
He had just fallen into a still and deep slumber, 
and the mother rose to gaze on his pale but beau- 
tiiul face, with the feelings which none but a moth- 
er can know. The tears rose into her eyes, she 
bent down her head upon his tranquil bosom and 
wept. 

She was startled by the slamming of a door be- 
low. A hasty step stalked along the hall—and 
in a moment her husband stood before her. 

He was agitated, and his lips stained with wine. 
His dress was disordered. His haggard face bore 
the signs of strong emotion as well as prolonged 
revelry, and his eye flashed with fierce and unre- 
strained passions. 

His wife raised her head as he entered, and the 
sight of her grief increased his fury. 

“ Pray, madam,” he exclaimed, “are you in the 
conspiracy too? When I return to my home, 
where a man should meet cheerfulness and con- 
solation, why must I be welcomed with tears ? 
Where are the servants ?” 

“T have sent William for the doctor ; for George 
is sick, and I weep for him.” 

“ Where’s the money I left with you?” 

“T have laid it in the draw.” 

“Get it for me—I want it.” ; 

“ George, dear George,” cried Mrs. Stanley, lay- 
ing her trembling hand on his shoulder; you are 
not going out again to-night? Our child is sick, 
and” 

“Well, you told me he was sick before, and I 
cannot make him well by staying here mewed up 
in this chamber. Give me the money and let me 
go.” 

“You will not, you cannot leave me now !—he 
may die before morning ; and if you go away now, 
I know very well I shall not see you again for 
hours and hours.” 

“ Well, let him die, if it is his fate ; as for me, I 
must fulfil my engagement—if you all die.” 

A crash of thunder pealed through the sky, as if 
the voice of heaven spoke against his brutality ; 
but snatching away the purse, he rushed out of the 
house with the same impetuosity which had mark- 
ed his entrance. 

During the night, the child’s disorder increased. 

He continued in great pain till about three in the 
morning, when, lifting up his languid eyes to his 
mother, he put out his little pale lips to kiss her, 
and died. 
. Stanley was at the gambling-table. He had lost 
and lost, and drowned the consciousness of his 
awful guilt in repeated draughts, till, with a reel- 
ing brain, and a conscience whose sharp sting 
drove him almost to delirium, he knew that he 
was utterly and irretrievably ruined. 

As the morning began to dawn, and nature was 
working her still sweet task upon the reddening 
sky, and over the odor-breathing earth, changing 
them, like thought, from one shape and tinge to 
another, the husband bent his solitary way to his 
dwelling, and entered it with noiseless step. He 
opened the door of his apartment. His wife raised 
her dim eyes with an expression so sad, that his 
heart smote him for his cruelty, and he felt hum- 
bled with the consciousness of guilt and degrada- 
tion. 

“ Constance,” he said, and his kind, affectionate 
voice soothed her, for she expected his usual vio- 
lence ; “ Constance—I am avillain, I have ruined 
myself and you. Our dear boy is a beggar ; while 
he sleeps in tranquil innocence, I am here to in- 
form you that, by gambling, we are all beggars.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, while her pale cheek 
grew paler, and her voice quivered, “ yes, my hus- 
band, he sleeps ; but it is to wake no more.” 

“ Gracious heavens! what is it you mean!” 

Silei.tly she uncovered the infant’s face, reveal- 
ing to his horror-struck father, features whose fixed 
and marble stillness told that the universal tyrant 
had completed his work. 

Speechless with agony, and gasping for breath, 
while tears refused to relieve the load that bur- 
thened his mind, the unhappy man clasped his 
hands convulsively together, and rushed from the 
room to seek the swiftest and surest means of end- 
ing his life, 








THINGS I NEVER SAW. 

I never saw a printer get two-thirds of his sub- 
scription money, 

I never saw a mountebank speak well of a regu- 
lar physician, 

I never saw a man get wealthy by horse swap- 

ping. 

I never saw a gambler who would not tell a fib, 
if he was hard run. 

I never saw a man thrive by the plough, who 





agreeable conversation caught his taste, and in- 





did not either hold or drive, 
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THE BOSTON, RECORDER. 

This paper has taken notice of the communication in 
our last, from a “*a Vermont Methodist.’’—It should be 
understood that we do not deny the existence of a few 
such societies as brother Tracy condemns—but we do 
doubt their being so extensive as he intimates in the fol- 
lowing :— 

It is, a wide-spread, manifest partiality of Methodists 
for Universalists ; an extensive willingness to make a 
common cause with them, and unite with them in meas- 
ures adapted to promote the prosperity of both. 

He has mentioned but a small number of such associa- 
tions—and respecting some of those, our correspondents 
have proved him to have been mistaken. 

If the following is a specimen of the authority upon 
which he bases his statements, the mouth of his credulity 
must extend from ear to ear :— 

He believes, [i. e. the correspondent of Zion’s Herald] 
and thinks he has had good means of knowing, that the 
Universalists have no part in the house in Tunbridge; 
and presumes that the “* Union Society” in Fairlee, “ was 
never before heard of within 50 miles of that place.” We 
HEARD of it within less than that distance, from a good 
witness, who HEARD of it in that town. 

‘«* Mrs. Busybody, did you know that Mrs. Fuddler had 
been seen drunk in the street ?”’ inquires Mrs. Tattler. 

“La me, no—notI. ’Taint true, is it?” 

«Oh, no doubt ’tall on’t. I heard it from old Goody 
Gaffer, who heard it from Mrs. Fibbleton who lives next 
street, who was told it by her darter, who heard that 
Miss Limbertongue guessed that Mrs. Fuddler appeared 
somewhat intoxicated. Jt must be true, coming so di- 
rect.” 

We do not precisely like the following :— 

«A Vermont Methodist,” who dates from ‘* Windsor 
County, Vt.,” in the Herald of last week, says: 

To some of the specifications of this charge, I, in behalf of 
the Methodists, shall plead “ not guilty,” and to others, as also 
to the charge of those denominations uniting in the election of 
officers, I shall attempt a justification. ; 

Notice—he will justify the introduction of sectarian- 
ism into politics. 

Would it not have been more honorable, if brother 
Tracy had published our correspondent’s reasons for 
thinking that in some instances those denominations are 
justified in uniting to elect town officers? We do not 
believe that Methodists, as such, should unite with any 
sect to carry an election at the polls. Wherever it has 
been done—in Vermont or elsewhere—it deserves cen- 
sure. Still the apology of dur correspondent, that this 
union was the result of the pioscriptive course of brother 
Tracy’s own denomination, should have been fairly pre- 
sented to his readers, and allowed to have its proper 
weight. But why did the editor of the Recorder totally 
neglect to inform his:readers of the fact communicated in 
the same number of the Herald, by Rev. M. Newhall, a 
highly respectable member of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference? Has he less-regard for the purity of the Or- 
thodox churches, than of Methodism. 

It is with no pleasure that we thus carry the war into 
our opponent’s camp. To the evangelical Congregation- 
alists in this section we have peculiar attachments. 
Among them we learned the principles of religion —among 
them we obtained the precious pearl of forgiveness—by 
them we were guided in the balmy days of our youthful 
feeling, and religious ecstacies, aside from snares and pit- 
falls. May the blessing of Heaven restupon them. May 
they increase in gcodness, efficiency, and moral power. 





JUNIOR PREACHERS’ SOCIETY. 

Is the immediate abolition of Slavery, as it exists in 
the United States, a proper subject for the action of the 
Church, in her ecclesiastical capacity ? 

The discussion commenced by some remarks from the 
chair. The President hoped the sentiment expressed in 
the prayer just offered, would be remembered, that the 
subject might be treated with seriousness and candor. 
He trusted none would express any other than their hon- 
est convictions upon the subject. He thought it desira- 
ble to have an explanation of some of the terms of the 
qu estion—‘ action,” “ ecclesiastical capacity,” &c. 

Mr. Stevens, chairman‘of the committee who framed 
the question, gave an explanation. 

Mr. Hamilton wished to have it understood that it was 
not whether abolitionism was right or wrong; but wheth- 
er the Church, as such, should act upon the subject. 

Mr. Allen of Malden thought the Church had a right 
to act upon the subject. It would appear from this con- 
sideration, every member has this right, and if they have 
this right in an individual capacity, why not in a church 
capacity? It is an admitted evil, and the Church should 
act upon this as well as upon other evils. They pray for 
the slaves, and any other action which should be consis- 
tent with Christianity, he thought to be right. 

Mr. Porter of Greenwich said he had no language to 
express the interest he felt upon this question. Its de- 
cision would have a bearing upon the physical, moral and 
intellectual happiness of millions. Our hearts should be 
uplifted to God, that this influence may be of a happy 
character. He'felt bound by conviction, and sympathy, 
and religion, to take the affirmative. He assumed this 
ground: Slavery is a moral evil—a sin—sin against God 
and man. If this can be maintained, the affirmative is 
sustained, for every Christian should give his voice against 
sin. Our Declaration of Independence, so often quoted, 
says, ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Does 
slavery admit this? No; it wrests from them the word 
of God—robs them of the fruits of their own labor—de- 
nies them the common blessings of Providence and grace. 
Is it pretended that it is not sin to take away these gifts 
of God? If not, it does not exist under heaven. And is 
it not the duty of all ecclesiastical bodies to oppose this 
sin? We weep over sinners and resolve upon measures 
to save them, and shall we pass by the slave in the dust, 
degraded to the most abject and dreadful bondage ? 

Mr. Otheman had a few considerations which he felt 
it his duty to bring forward as an answer to the argu- 
ment that slavery is a fit subject fer the action of the 
Church, in her ecclesiastical capacity. Suppose slavery 
be asin, that does not touch the point. There may be 
sins which do not stand alone, and to ‘touch them is to 

touch the organization of society—the political constitu- 
tion of the country. Imprisonment for debt is an in- 
stance. Is this a fit subject for churches in their eecle- 
siastical capacity? The rule for members is not a rule 
for churches. What is right in one case, may be sacri- 
lege in the other. Slavery is a political question, and 
therefore is not a fit subject for such action. It can be 
fit only for legislative assemblies. “It would make 
churches political parties, and then farewell to the pros- 
perity of pure religion. 

Mr. Tracy believed it was conceded to be an evil; 
but the evil, it is just stated, is so amalgamated with poli- 
tics, that it is not a fit subject for the action of the 
Church. Now these statements are founded upon some 
principle, and that principle is a good or a badone. Does 
the fact that an evil is connected with the political consti- 
tution, affeet the right of the Church? Then slavery 
would have been a fit subject for her action, but for 
such connection. If this be the case, we have only to 
make sin a political subject, and the Church has no right 
to meddle with it. When France put down the Bible 
by law, and abolished the Sabbath, the churches of Paris 
lost their right to preach the gospel of the cross, to pass 
resolutions, or to adopt any other means to bring about a 


different state of things. (A doubt was expressed here 
that any law had been passed to this effect, when Mr. 
T. read it froma pamphlet.) He proceeded by inquiring 
if this were the principle, that a greater evil must result 
from such meddling? This remains to be proved, and 
we challenge the proof. The consequence cannot be 
made the foundation of an argument; for there is no anal- 
agous case—no slaves like American slaves. But as far 
as history goes, it is against this principle. The princi- 
ples of the Church are the principles of philanthropy, and 
if her members have a right to act as individuals, why 
not in her ecclesiastical capacity? There is a loud call 
for her action. The voice of God calls on her, the voices 
of two millions of slaves call on her, our country calls 
on her to do her duty in reference to this sin! 

Mr. Hamilton wished to remind them of the question. 
The greatness or smallness of the evil has nothing to do 
with it. He thought it were sophistry to argue that the 
Church has the right to act on the subject because in- 
dividuals have that right. He opposed the affirmative, 
not simply because the evil was blended with politics, 
but because it was only political. There are ‘questions 
which are moral and not political, others are political 
and not moral. This is one of the latter class. And no 
church has the right to interfere with the laws. Go to 
the ballot boxes, if you wish to change the laws, but 
do not drag the Church into the vortex of confusion and 
strife. As soon as a moral question becomes political, 
the Church has nothing to do with it. This is the foun- 
dation of my argument. If the Church aets on such a 
subject, she becomes a political body. If we must “ sub- 
mit to the powers that be,”’ we have no right to array the 
Church against the government and laws.—A word upon 
the Scripture argument. ‘ My kingdom,” says Christ, 
**is‘not of this world.” What does he mean? That his 
church should be kept separate from the state. Farther, 
there is proof that slavery did exist in the days of the 
apostles; and if the church did not see fit to act upon it, 
it is proof in the negative. Or did they need the advice 
of modern apostles, to set them right upon the subject? 
He thought the case of the General Assembly of France 
was not analogous. Though there might have been some- 
thing in the form of alaw, he thought it could not be bind- 
ing—probably it had no penalty. But he would hold to the 
principle that the Church, as such, has nothing to do 
with political institutions. There is danger of division. 
There are facts which might be named, to show this; 
but as they are of an unsuitable character to be mention- 
ed here, I will waive them.—If I have a political and 
moral right to correct those evils, that is enough. He 
saw but one advantage to be gained by discussing such 
subjects, even if the decision should be in the affirmative. 
That decision would go out to the world as the act of 
the whole body, although it might be by a single vote ia 
the majority. It would give the influence of the whole 
to a cause which many of them did not approve, and that 
he thought unjust. 

Mr. Tracy said this question was admitted to be a mor- 
al and political question ; and as a moral question we have 
a right to meddle with it. The worship of the heathen 
gods was enjoined by law, and the Church opposed it. 
The argument brought forward from Scripture, does not 
prove that the Church had not the right to interfere with 
slavery. 

Mr. Gile made a remark on the opinion that the Church 
have no right to act on the question, if they must act 
against the government. He wished to know what would 
be right for the Church, in a case which he had thought 
of. Government may make laws which are against the 
laws of God. It might forbid marriage. Must the Church 
in this case obey the law of God or of man? 

Mr. Coggeshall expressed much surprise at the stand 
which some of his brethren had taken on the subject. 
These gentlemen, said he, belong to a Church which has 
already forbidden the sin of slavery. They have grown 
wiser than their fathers, for they supposed slavery was 
a matter for their action. They directed memorials to 
be presented to government for its abolition. He also 
reminded thein that there had been some action of the 
Church with reference to colonization. If the apostles 
had acted upon the principles of these gentlemen, we 
should never have had the gospel. The apostles and re- 
formers were persecuted according to law. Our eccle- 
siastical bodies act against the traffic and use of ardent 
spirit, although it is according to the !aws of the land. 
He believed if the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
other evangelical churches should act in their ecclesias- 
tical capacity, they might annihilate slavery ; and if they 
refuse, they are accountable for its existence. 

Mr. Stevens said he felt peculiarly interested in the 
discussion, on account of the effect it might produce upon 
our moral feelings. He hoped it would be of the most 
evangelical character. He thought some of the best men 
in the country had taken the middle ground. It is so 
natural for men, when pushed from one extreme, to run 
into the other, we have need of great caution. Each 
party has gone to the extremity. He had endeavored to 
guard against it. The sympathy felt upon the subject, 
and the political interest connected with it, were such, 
he had found it necessary to exercise much discretion, 
lest he should launch into the popular current, and have 
occasion to repent of it when it was too late. He hoped 
he had not given a breath against the slave. 
the evil to be one of enormous magnitude. He could not 
| go into his closet and lift up his hands in prayer for his 
brother in bonds, and think that this nation has put upon 
his neck the yoke of unrighteous oppression, without 
tears. But he was for the negative, and this for the 
good of the slave.—Mr. Stevens here made some remarks 
upon questions of a political and moral kind, which we 
were unable to follow, on account of the rapidity of his 
utterance. He thought the cases brought forward were 
not parallel to the one in question. In the case of mar- 
riage, if a person marries against the law of the land, he 
does it in an individual and not a church capacity. The 
question is this, Shall the powers that be in the church 
act against the powers that be in the state? He knew 
of nothing of the kind in the primitive church, or during 
the Reformation. He did not believe it was criminal in 
every case for a church to tolerate that which was sin in 
the sight of God. He alluded to the little band of Chris- 
tians in Paris, aad in China, and wished to know if they 
were bound to rise against the matadministration of the 
governments of these countries. No. The whole civil 
policy may be wrought with evil from beginning to end, 
and yet it may not be proper, not righteous, to oppose it. 
Let those churches which can annihilate slavery, do it 
at the polls! 

Mr. Cummings thought the Church had a right to act 
on the subject. The laws ef God were given before the 
laws of man! They were given to the church, and all 
men and bodies of men should obey them. And if they 
have the right, what is the kind of action which they 
should put forth? It is to annihilate sin and build up the 
cause of God in the world. Slavery is sin; shall any 
body take away the right in this case? Have we nota 
right to contend for our rights, if they have been taken 
away from us? 

Mr. Gile wished to have it understood that as aboli- 
tionists we were not contending for the right ef the Church 
to institute laws against the laws ofthe land. The action 
contemplated is not of this kind, she is to act in reference 
to the evil as these laws already allowed. 

Mr. Porter repeated the question. The action, he 
thought, was not a legislative process. It was such ac- 
tion as was had upon other subjects. If it was right to 
appoint a prayer meeting on a particular day, throughout 
the land, it was right to act. Itis right to.pass resolutions 
that slavery is a sin against humanity and against God. 
If so, have they not the right to publish their views to 
the world? I say they have. Ifit is wrong, it is polit- 

















ically wrong or morally wrong. Is there any law of 
the land which prohibits such action? What moral law 
does such action violate? No one will assert there is 
such alaw. Then is such action right? Itis said we 
have not the right as a church, though we have it as in- 
dividuals. How is this? Actalone! 1 cannot under- 
stand this philosophy. If it is right for a few, it is right 
for the whole body. It is said there has been no instance 
of such action in the Church. I cannot refer to the chap- 
ter and verse, nor is it necessary. I think I need not 
hesitate to assert, such action has taken place. We will 
come down to our own day. Our Calvinist and Metho- 
dist brethren acted on the subject of the mails going on 
the Sabbath. You know when we were taxed to sup- 
port settled ministers of the parish, we crowded to the 
legislatures with petitions, and speeches, and appeals, 
till the dreadful law was abolished. But what are thirty 
days in jail, the loss of a cow, or some other of the con- 
veniences of life, contrasted with the miseries of slavery ? 
Look at our brethren in England, during the struggle for 
the abolition of slavery in her colonies. Men and women 
thronged the Parliament with petitions, till there was no 
room for them on the table or under the table, and now 
they are rejoicing in the fruit of their labors. To whom 
should the world look for light upon such a subject, if not 
to the Church? Let us take the negative for a moment, 
and try the case alluded to. The man is married against 
the law, and must be put out of the church. Who is to 
do it—the priest, the deacon, or the church? The church, 
of course. But this is acting against the law in a church 
capacity. The negative will not do. But we are to go 
to the polls. The polls!—Why, they would tell us to 
pray about it, preach about it, and write about it; but 
don’t bring it to the polls! 

Mr. P. having spoken out The time, a motion was 
made to suspend the rule. A debate being likely to 
grow out of it, he desired it might not be suspended. 
The question was called for and decided as follows: in 
the affirmative 9, negative 4, undecided 3. 





(> A very interesting revival is at present in pro- 
gress in Rev. Mr. Winslow’s church, in this city. Up- 
wards of 200 attend the inquiry meeting. 





Our Soutu Boston SusscriBeErs will oblige us by 
sending the names of the streets in which they reside. 
We have a new carrier, who will furnish their papers 
with more punctuality than the previous one. 





Tue Mriienium.—Sir George Stonehouse, of Eng- 
land, predicted fifty years since, that the Millenium 
would commence in America on the 6th of June, 1836, 
at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

The prospect of his prophecy being fulfilled, we are 
sorry to say, is rather problematical. 





The following pretty and amusing scrap is by Rev. W. 
B. Tappan of Philadelphia—no mean poet, by the by. 
It was written a year since, but will do very well for 
this present writing :-— 

MAY, 1835. 
Month of May! I wonder why 
Poets ever sang of thee ; 
Thou art present here, yet I 
Nought of May, the charmer, see. 


All thy skies are clouded o’er; 
Either east winds coldly blow, 
Or comes down the feathery store, 

Lingering yet, of Winter’s snow. 


I have looked to see the bright 
Sunsets of thy mellow day ; 

But was glad, by anthracite 
Sitting, to forget ’twas May. 


I went forth upon thy first, 
Balmy breezes to inhale, 

But ’twas raw as Christmas, just ; 
Lips and cheeks were blue and pale. 


Yesterday I strolled to make 
Bouquets as I used to do; 
But I got an ague shake. 
And a spell of coughing too. 


If cold weather, now thy mate, 
Takes a hint and will retire, 
By July, I calculate, 
We may do without a fire. 





Tue BisLE Question.—A large number of Baptist 
clergymen and laymen met at Hartford, Con., and pas- 
sed the following resolutions :— 


Resolved, That should the American Bible Society at 
its approaching anniversary ratify the resolutions, of their 
Board of Managers, passed Feb. 17, 1836, it will be the 
duty of the Baptist denomination in the United States to 
form a distinct organization for Bible translation and dis- 
tribution in foreign tongues. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to call a convention of 
delegates from Churches and Associations, and other re- 
ligious bodies, to meet in Philadelphia in the month of 
April, 1837, to adopt such measures as circumstances, in 
the providence of God, may require, 





He viewed | 


Fanaticism.—The editor of a religious paper in this 
leity, after descanting upon the use of tobacco, closes 
| thus :— 

| Js it not impossible for those who use such disgusting 
substances, to be Christians? Will the Holy Spirit dwell 
with such ?!!! 

Does he know how many holy men he thus disrobes of 
the mantle of Christianity ? What if in retort we were to 
say, *** Judge not that ye be not judged.’ Is it not im- 
possible for those who thus judge to be Christians ?” 


= 





The following advertisement with little alteration, is 
from an old paper. . Do publish it for the information of 
the beau monde of this city.—Portland Courier. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted —A few spruce young Dandies to stand at 
the Meeting-house doors, at the assembling of the con- 
gregation, for the devout purpose of staring Ladies out of 
countenance. No other qualification than a share of im- 
pudence is requisite for this employment. If, however, to 
this should be added a complete destitution of propriety 
or a talent for making polite remarks upon each lady as 
she passes—or even a capability of exciting a laugh among 
his comrades at her expense—the applicant will be con- 
sidered as most eminently qualified for his station. 

Should the next Sunday be a fair day, persons desirous 
of engaging in this business will please take their stand at 
the ringing of the second Bex, for the purpose of giving 
a specimen of their powers. Dou.y. 

As times have improved (?) since the old fashioned, 
puritanic days of our church going forefathers, we beg 
leave to make a suitable addition to this advertisement. 

Wanted.—Several young gentlemen, (be sure they are 
gentlemen—none else need apply) to make a rush as soon 
as the clergyman commences the benediction, for the 
purpose of blockading the doors, and gazing upon the la- 
dies. Their shoes must be hob-nailed, in order to make 
the more noise. Thus, if any should happen to be asleep 
the sound will wake them up in time to pass out with the 
congregation. 

Wanted.—Several gentlemen tobacco-chewers, who 
during divine service will use their powers of mastication 
incessantly, and the carpeted pew asa spit-box. The 
odoriferous perfume will be quite exhilarating, especially 
to the delicate olfactories of the females. Besides it gives 
the person, himself, a sedate appearance, which in such a 
place is highly commendatory. It looks so much like the 
sober-minded cow, as she gravely “ chews the cud of re- 
flection.” 

Wanted.—Some thorough-going sleepers. Those 
would be preferred who can commence dosing when the 
first hymn is read. Still, no serious objection will be 
made to those who can drop soundly to sleep at the com- 
mencement of the text. An indispensable requisite is the 
ability to snore loudly, and to ned fast. The first may be 








taken by the congregation as a response, the other as a 
constant acknow!edgement of the truths uttered. 

Wanted.—A few gazers, with quizzing glasses. They 
must practice in time of prayer, that the congregation 
may know how much they despise the hoary supersti- 
tions of their fathers. 





LETTER FROM AFRICA. 

BrorHEeR KinGsBury—Some of our preachers will 
recollect a young brother of the Congregational Church, 
who made some remarks at the close of the missionary 
meeting at the Webster Conference. He said he sheald 
soon embark for Africa. He has arrived there, and the 
following extract from a letter I have received from him, 
I submit to you for publication. F. P. Tracy. 

Southbridge, April 29, 1836. 


“ Bethelsdorp, Oct. 3, 1835. 

Dear BrorHeR—You may ask me perhaps what I 
think now of the heathen? I feel more deeply than ever 
that they will be lost, unless all Christendom awake to 
the work of giving them the blessed gospel. And the 
gospel, nothing, nothing else will save this ruined world. 
The Hottentots, amounting to several thousands, are a 
living example of what the gospel cando. Once they 
were in a kind of slavery, abused and maltreated by all 
classes. Now they are enjoying the privileges of free- 
men. Once the Hottentot was proverbial for ignorance 
and stupidity. Now he ought to be proverbial, as afford- 
ing an instance of the elevating power of the gospel.—— 
‘ When the missionaries came among us,’ said one here, 
‘we were clad only in filthy sheep skins. Now we are 
clothed in British manufactures. We were without let- 
ters—now we read our Bibles. We were without reli- 
gion—now we worship God in our families. We were 
without morals—now every man has his own wife. We 
were given up to drunkenness—now we are sober and in- 
dustrious. We had no property—now we have fifty wag- 
ons and some hundreds of cattle, here at Bethelsdorp. 
We were shot down like wild beasts, but the missionaries 
have stood between us and our enemies’ bullets.’ 

A wonderful change has been wrought in this land 
through the instrumentality of God’s servants. The task 
of the missionaries has been not only to preach the gos- 
pel, and endeavor to convert the heathen, but to stand up 
the friend of the colored man, against the oppressions of 
those who should have done him good. And they have 
triumphed wonderfully. Large numbers of these people 
are collected and receiving instruction Some of them 
are well qualified teachers, and will yet maze preachers 
of the gospel. They have colonized a portion of country 
on the colonial boundary, and are there carrying on the 
work of improving and evangelizing their neighbors. 

Iam happy to tell you that there are 12 or 15 brethren 
from the English Wesleyan connexion, laboring in this 
country. Their principal field of labor is Kafferland.— 
They had established six interesting stations, with six dif- 
ferent tribes, and the work of God seemed to be prosper- 
ous. The Kaffers are a noble race of men; they remind 
me in some respects of the North American Indians. 
Their color is much darker; but in stateliness of form and 
appearance, they resemble them not a little. Several had 
been baptized by our brethren. At one station the Sab- 
bath was solemnly recognized by three chiefs, as a day of 
rest; and it is interesting tohear how much some of them 
prized the gospel, and to see how in many cases, they laid 
aside their implements of war, and gave heed to the gos- 
pel of peace. Listen to the chiefs addressing the people 
at one of their missionary meetings. Said one, ‘ We are 
all fallen into the clay, and this word has come to lift us 
out. Itis a rich word; more so than all cattle. (Cattle 
are their treasures; they prize them more than their 
wives and children.) Therefore take hold of it, and hold it 
fast.’ Said another, ‘ What is the word? It isGod’s word. 
Who brought it? The missionaries. Who sent them? 
God. Why did they come? To turn us from our sins. I 
thank very much indeed. I thank also that we are come 
together without assagays (spears) and guns. I thank 
Somerset and the Misses. I cannot thank enough.’ ©: . 

But as we arrived here, we found all these fine pros- 
pects b’asted. A war had commenced, and all the breth- 
ren and sisters were obliged to leave the country. How- 
ever, itis now drawing to a close, and the brethren are 
consulting about returning to pick up their scattered 
flocks. ° 

We have been detained by this war, but hope that soon 
our way will be opened. There are wide fields in this 
part of Africa, ripe for the harvest, and none to enter 
them. The work of Christianization is going on far too 
slowly towards the interior, for want of men. O that the 
young men of America would hear the ery of this injur- 
ed country, ‘ Come over and help us!’ 

We are all in tolerable health. I should be glad to hear 
how the cause progresses among my Methodist brethren. 
Weare all brethren in Christ. Tell them to liye, and la- 
bor, and pray without ceasing for the world’s conversion. 

Truly your brother, G. CHAMPION.” 

Mr. Champion is a missionary to the Zoolahs, a tribe 

near Port Natal, Eastern Africa.—Ep. 





BisHop CHEveERUs, formerly of this city, has been 
recently invested with the cap and purple robe of a Car- 
dinal. It is supposed he will be the next Pope. 

May he be a faithful preacher of the humbling doc- 
trines of the cross, and be indeed the successor of St. Pe- 
ter. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
[From our Correspondent. ] 
Cincinnati, April 29, 1836. 

BroTrHeR KinGsBury—We are now in Cincinnati, 
the far-famed queen of the West. This is indeed a beau- 
tiful city. It may perhaps be very properly termed a 
second Philadelphia. In the form of its streets, and in its 
well adjusted proportions, it more nearly resembles that 
city than any other I know of; thougi in point of taste, 
neatness, elegance and beauty, it certainly falls much be- 
low Philadelphia. And so indeed do all our cities. In 
these respects, Philadelphia must have the palm! The 
queen of the West, may however, in time, equal the 
queen of America! Comparatively, she is but of yes- 
terday. Her growth has been rapid, and her prosperity 
almost unexampled. 

On Monday, the 18th inst., we attended, at 3 o’clock 
P. M., in Broadway Hall, New York, the first Anniver- 
sary of the “‘New York Wesleyan Society.” It was 
very rainy, and of course the congregation was not large. 
The meeting was opened by the President, Rev. G. Storrs. 
Rev. J. A. Merrill was then called to the chair. The ex- 
ercises were interesting and impressive. Prayer was of- 


fered by the Rev. S. Kelly, of Newbury, Vt., after | 


which, by vote of the society, the Rev. O. Scott was re- 
quested to read the Annual Report. After reading the 


Report, resolutions were offered, and addresses were made | 


by the Rev. Messrs. S. Norris, G. Storrs, O. Scott, an.! 
A. A. Phelps. The meeting then pledged itself anew to 
the support of Zion‘s Watchman, after which the exer- 
cises were closed. Several clergymen were present, 
among whom was our highly esteemed father in the gos- 
pel, Rev. T. Merritt. 

The exercises of vur Missionary Meeting, in the For- 
syth-street Church, commenced at half past seven o’clock, 
the same evening. The extracts from the annual report, 


half the congregation went away before the exercises 
were closed. 

We left New York on Tuesday the 19th, and Philadel- 
phia, on the morning of the 20th. We did not, however, 
reach Pittsburg before the following Sabbath, as we had 
intended; nor until 11 o’clock on Monday night. We 
crossed the Alleghany mountains in the railroad cars, as- 
cending them by five inclined planes, by means of sta- 
tionary engines, and descending in the same manner.— 
This process presents the traveller with a scenery, in 
point of grandeur and sublimity, which approaches the 
terrific! In descending the’mountains we passed through 
a high hill in a tunnel, cut through a solid rock, a dis- 
tance of fifty-four rods; and, in the canal, between the 
mountain and Pittsburg, we passed through a similar tun- 
nel fifty-five rods in length! There are, between the 
Alleghany mountains and Pittsburg, some 50 salt manu- 
factories, where salt is made in great abundance, from 
water obtained by boring. 

A very serious accident occurred as we were ascending 
one of the inclined planes, in crussing the mountains. A 
gentleman from Hartford, Con., started before the cars on 
foot, and instead of taking the side path, he imprudently 
walked between the rails, intending probably to step aside 
before the cars came up with him; but though he was 
called to by several persons who stood near him, he was 
a moment too late! Just as he was turning to look be. 
hind him, one of the cars struck him, knocked hiin down, 
and passed over his legs—breaking and mangling them in 
a most shocking manner; and otherwise injuring him. 
I heard from him, twenty-four hours after thé accident ; 
he was then alive, but it was thought he would not re. 
cover. 

From Pittsburgh, in the steamboat Philadelphia, we 
hed a most delightful run down the beautiful Ohio, to this 
place, where we arrived yesterday, at 3 o’clock P. M., in 
company with about thirty-five of the delegates. 

The subject of slavery, abolition, &c. has been discuss- 
ed more or less among the delegates, nearly all the way 
from Philadelphia to Cincinnati. Soon after taking the 
canal boat at Columbia, this discussion commenced in all 
parts of the boat, above, below, fore and aft. We had on 
board two slave holders, one of them a delegate from the 
Georgia Conference, and the other a Mr. Moore, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, one of the committee of vigilance, who 
acted as jury. for “‘ Judge Lynch,” in the case of Amos 
Dresser. Rev. Bishop Andrew, Dr. Bangs, B. Waugh, 
C. Sinclair, and N. Levings took the lead on one side, and 
Rev. J. A. Merrill, J. F. Aams, O. Scott, G. Storrs, S. 
Kelly, and others, on the other side The discussion ex- 
cited considerable interest, and there appeared to be a de- 
sire among the passengers to hear—and that they might 
hear, brother Scott proposed to some of the New York 
delegates to collect the passengers in the gentlemen’s cab- 
in, appoint a chairman, and choose two on each side, and 
then speak so many minutes each. But this proposition 
was not accepted, so the discussion went on as before. — 
Brother Sinclair stated, that ‘‘ slavery was sanctioned by 
the gospel; that there was no sin in holding, and treating 
the human species as property ; that the bringing the ne- 
groes from Africa to this country was an act of mercy,” 
&c. Mr. Moore defended the doings of the Nashville 
eommittee in the case of Dresser, and Lynch law in gen- 
eral. He said “ that right or wrong, with law or without 
it, the South were determined that these fanatics should 
not go unpunished if found within their borders.” 

But is. coming down the Ohio, from Pittsburg to Cin- 
cinnati, we had a scene on the subject of slavery, from 
real life. About 170 miles above this city, we touched at 
a place in Virginia, called « Point Pleasant.” (Though 
not very * pleasant” to us, | can assure you.) Here were 
ranged on the bank of the river eighteen slaves, bound 
for the South West. This was a true picture. They 
were of different ages, from the infant of six months, to 
the man of 30 years. And they were of all colors, from 
the jet black to the sandy complexion. Their effects ap- 
' peared to consist of a few old hats and kettles, together 
| with a few bundles tied up in old blankets. Their dress 
‘was Very coarse, but sufficient to cover their nakedness. 
| About the middle of the forenoon, the next day after 
| these human cattle were admitted on board, (for you 
| must understand that the owners of these gooas and chat- 
tels were present, and took passage with us) they were 
fed with afew bones, remnants of meat, and crusts of 
bread, which remained after all the passengers and work- 
men had eaten, and but a small allowance even of these. 

We learned from the owners of these young slaves, 
that in most instances, their parents and friends had been 
left behind! The masters stated that they were going to 
the South with them, and should let them fora year; and 
then perhaps locate themselves somewhere in the South, 
and employ them on their own plantations. It is possible 
however, that they were designed for the New Orleans, 
or some other Southern market; and this was the opinion 
of all the delegates, so far as | could learn. This instance 
of slavery in real life, was received by the abolitionists 
and anti-abolitionists, with equal sentiments of horror ! 

Brother Scott held a conversation with these slavehold- 
ers of considerable length, the substance of which I will 
give you in a future communication. 

The delegate» have mostly arrived, and our Conference 
is to commence its session on Monday morning. I shall 
endeavor to give you weekly, an abstract of all important 
matters connected with our deliberations. 

Yours, &c. ONE oF THE DELEGATES. 














The report of the discussion before the Junior Preach- 
er’s Society on the Peace question we must omit for want 
of room. We think the debates on Popery and Slavery 
will richly repay the time spent in their perusal. 





RULES FOR PREACHERS. 

1. Be very sure you understand the text yourself, be- 
fore you attempt to make others understand it. 

2. Be animated—be emphatic. 
that you are in earnest; but do not insult their jud.ments 
by extravagant appeals to their passions, without enlight- 
ening their minds. 

3. Remember you are placed in the pulpit to teach. 
Study, therefore, your subject thoroughly, and do not fol- 
low—srigft or wrong—standard commentators. Think 
for yourself, and when you have new thoughts, com- 
municate them, even if they do tread a little upon the 
toes of other expositors. At the same time a preacher 
should not aim to be original, merely for the sake of it. 

4. Approach your subject at once, and BE sHORT. 

5. Study to be eloquent—if you have powers of orato- 
|ry, improve them. But let theatrical affectation be bans 
‘ished from the sacred place. a 








A QvERY or Two FoR INFIDELs,—If nature is not 
intelligent, how can she proeuce intelligent beings? 

If nature, by its wonderful operations, can produce 
\intellect, why may not that intellect be immortal ?—It 
| should be remembered that thought is not a material, and 
consequently has no principle of decay in it. 





THE ABOUNDING GLORIES OF INFIDELITY, 

“« What a delightful garden this is, dear fiiend, Who 
keeps it?” 

“A gentleman by the cognomen of Abner Kneeland.” 

‘* How very beautiful—lets pluck one. * * * Tut, tut, 





read by G.P. Disosway Esq., were cheering. Rev. Bishop, man. They are poisonous, See how my hand bleeds,” 


Andrew, Wm. A. Smith, Dr. Skinner, and F. Hedgson, | 


then addressed the meeting in a very feeling and appro- 
priate manner. Continuance was the only fault of the 
meeting. The exercises were not closed till nearly 11 
o’clock! And even then, one who was appointed to speak, 
the Rev. J. Kennaday, said nothing for want of time!— 
The great length of our missionary meetings is certainly 


“‘ Why, good friend, don’t you know that a garden of 
Canadian thistles will «do to look at but not. to touch? 
Always remember that in the great hot house of the 
world, many a beauteous thing carries under its rosy 
leavesa thern. Now the respectable old gardener, whom 
I mentioned, nurses these thistles with the greatest de- 





an evil. This must be remedied. At New York, nearly 


light. Every day he waters them, and every Sunday he 
throws open his gates for the public. Yet, though bleed- 

















Convince your hearers 
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ing hands are held up to his gaze, 
he cannot see the mischief perpetr 
* * a * * * 





We were struck by reading t 
nonsense in the last Investigator :— 
How delightful it is to have reas 
so that aman can comprehend tl 
Nature, and know that they are w 
matter; and that all being matter, 
that can feel, should not be mad 
ain. The fatal notion has been p 
rality of nature should never be 
lower classes. 

And yet we need not have be 
same kind of nonsense crowds the 
of their publications. What does | 
be believe that nature possesses i 
does he mean, teo, by “ moral nat 
pose that nature (as infidels defi 
moral qualities ? 

To CorresPonDENTsS.— Where 
upon the * Trinity?” We have f 
cerning it. 

The obituary signed “ J.”” must 
of a Preacher attached to it, befor 
We are under the pecessity of ad 
rule. 

The article signed “ Daniel” » 
author will alow his name to be af 
tom was established when the « 
were opened to the discussion of tl 

The article in reply to <‘J. A. 
must decline inserting, because w 
to allow any doctrine in our article 
subject of controversy. The obj 
defend them—for that it was es! 
however, has written ably and cot 

« Alpha Beta” and * Philos” 
mire the brevity of their articles. 

ze Will our Cincinnati Corre: 
putting his letters into the Post Of 
ceive them on Friday or Saturday, 


REVIVALS. 


Belchertown, 

Dear Str—I will just say, thé 

our borders, and some mercy drop 
are encouraged to look for a more 
vine grace upon this charge. ’ 


B 
BrorHer Kinossury—It is 
readers of the Herald that there | 
vival of religion at the society in C 
over 300 hundred have been cc 
number are several very promisin 
ence of that society is likely te tell 
of souls in foreign countries. We 
some of the means which nave 
may judge whether there is any p 
tween the means and the end. 


Sabbath Schoel.—A Sabbath Sc 
diately on the opening of the hi 
made to bring in children. Young 
enlisted as Teacher. In a short ti 
Sabbath School exerted itself over 
worshippers with us in the house. 

Tracts.—These have been atte: 
The plan for distribution was as fo 
two persons was appointed by the 
small books containing the names : 
elass. These books were put int 
connected with the class. Direct 
book, and they were requested to : 
name was in the book, and such o 
thought proper, and solicit donat 
purehasing Tracts for distributic 
meet once a month, and pay over 
received, and rece.ve a supply of 
them to those whose names are in 
now 200 Tracts given out in this 
of the directions is, that every pers 
should read and pray over it, an 
some unconverted person, with a 

Prayer Meetings.—F requent | 
with some definite object in view. 
ing is held on Thursday evenin 
ment of the exercises, the object 
ly stated, which is prayer and ex 
reference to the awakening of sit 
the meeting is invariably occupie: 
fore the meeting closes, there is 
all serious persons to manifest in 
On every occasion there are som 
ing. The attention of the church 
prayer is offered particularly for ¢! 
is, numbers are converted. The 
without Zion’s borders being en! 
some new born souls. 

A prayer meetiag is held eve 
pressly for the church. The lea 
sanctitication. Thisis the soul al 
else is permitted to intrude itsel! 
perieneed the blessing, speak o' 
what it is—how it can be obtaine 
ces, &c. Those who desire it, < 
prayer. Those who have doubt 
minds, are recommended to conv 
joy it. Books where it is explain 
who have lived it, are recommen 
sult is, the church have a goo 
scripture dectrine, and many spea 
the blessing, and are living witn 
meeting is attended by nearly all 
uncommon to see every individu: 
around the altar, engaged in ferve 
society have rejoiced in seeing th 
out boldly in defence of this high 
professing having received the e 
eation. 

Partieulur attention paid to 
meeting is held on Sunday afternc 
in seasoa for evening service. “ 
young people, and they are enco 
giftsin prayer and exhortation. T 
beldened to speak with eonfidenc 
The motto “ Be short,” is enforc 
generally speak. This tends to: 
young convert. 

Monthly Missionary Prayer 
on the first Monday evening of e¢ 
easion information is given conce: 
dition of the heathen world—the 
ed the introduetion of Christiani: 
interested—the claims of the h« 
tmen—the duty and encourageme 
tributing our substance, All the 
and a missionary feeling is alread: 
Seon die away. Several young 
missionary spirit enkindled withi 

Class Meetings— Serious Per. 
tending this means of grace, is e 
members are egnstant fn their att 
class meetings is frequently expla 
desired to use all their influence 
“ens, and bringing them to the 
been printed containing the pl 
classes meet, end they are hat 
wherever they are met. 
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ard from him, twenty-four hours after thé accident ; 
vas then alive, but it was thought he would not re- 
rT. 
rom. Pittsburgh, in the steamboat Philadelphia, we 
a most delightful run down the beautiful Ohio, to this 
e, where we arrived yesterday, at 3 o’clock P. M., in 
pany with about thirty-five of the delegates. 
he subject of slavery, abolition, &c. has been discuss- 
nore or less among the delegates, nearly all the way 
) Philadelphia to Cincinnati. Soon after taking the 
il boat at Columbia, this discussion commenced in all 
s of the boat, above, below, fore and aft. We had on 
d two slave holders, one of them a delegate from the 
rgia Conference, and the other a Mr. Moore, of Nash- 
», Tennessee, one of the committee of vigilance, who 
das jury for “Judge Lynch,” in the case of Amos 
sser. Rev. Bishop Andrew, Dr. Bangs, B. Waugh, 
sinclair, and N. Levings took the lead on one side, and 
J. A. Merrill, J. F. Aams, O. Scott, G. Storrs, S. 
ly, and others, on the other side The discussion ex- 
d considerable interest, and there appeared to be a de- 
among the passengers to hear—and that they might 
r, brother Scott proposed to some of the New York 
gates to collect the passengers in the gentlemen’s cab- 
appoint a chairman, and choose two on each side, and 
n speak so many minutes each. But this proposition 
snot accepted, so the discussion went on as before.— 
ther Sinclair stated, that ‘‘ slavery was sanctioned by 
. gospel; that there was no sin in holding, and treating 
y human species as property ; that the bringing the ne- 
es from Afriea to this country was an act of mercy,” 
Mr. Moore defended the doings of the Nashville 
nmittee in the case of Dresser, and Lynch law in gen- 
1. He said “ that right or wrong, with law or without 
the South were determined that these fanatics should 
go unpunished if found within their borders.” 
But ii. coming down the Ohio, from Pittsburg to Cin- 
nati, we had a scene on the subject of slavery, from 
1 life. About 170 miles above this city, we touched at 
lace in Virginia, called “ Point Pleasant.” (Though 
very “ pleasant” to us, 1 can assure you.) Here were 
ged on the bank of the river eighteen slaves, bound 
the South West. This was atrue picture. They 
re of different ages, from the infant of six months, to 
» man of 30 years. And they were of all colors, from 
3 jet black to the sandy complexion. Their effects ap- 
ared to consist of a few old hats and kettles, together 
th a few bundles tied upin old blankets. Their dress 
s very coarse, but sufficient to cover their nakedness. 
out the middle of the forenoon, the next day after 
se human cattle were admitted on board, (for you 
st understand that the owners of these gooas anid chat- 
; were present, and took passage with us) they were 
with a few bones, remnants of meat, and crusts of 
ad, which remained after all the passengers and work- 
n had eaten, and but a small aliowance even of these. 
Ve learned from the owners of these young slaves, 
t in most instances, their parents and friends had been 
behind! The masters stated that they were going to 
South with them, and should let them fora year; and 
n perhaps locate themselves somewhere in the South, 
| employ them on their own plantations. It is possible 
wever, that they were designed for the New Orleans, 
some other Southern market; and this was the opinion 
ill the delegates, so far as | could learn. This instance 
slavery in real life, was received by the abolitionists 
| anti-abolitionists, with equal sentiments of horror ! 
Brother Scott held a conversation with these slavehold- 
of considerable length, the substance of which I will 
e you in a future communication. 
rhe delegates have mostly arrived, and our Conference 
jo commence its session on Monday morning. I shall 
leavor to give you weekly, an abstract of all important 
tters connected with our deliberations. 
Yours, &c. One oF THE DELEGATES. 





The report of the discussion before the Junior Preach- 
s Society on the Peace question we must omit for want 
room. We think the debates on Popery and Slavery 
ll richly repay the time spent in their perusal. 





RULES FOR PREACHERS. 
1. Be very sure you understand the text yourself, be- 
e you attempt to make others understand it. 
2. Be animated—be emphatic. 
at you are in earnest; but do not insult their judyiments 
extravagant appeals to their passions, without enlight- 
ing their minds. 
3. Remember you are placed in the pulpit to teach, 
udy, therefore, your subject thoroughly, and do not fol- 
writ or wrong—standard commentators. Think 
r yourself, and when you have new thoughts, com- 
unicate them, even if they do tread a little upon the 
es of other expositors. At the same time a preacher 
ould not aim to be original, merely for the sake of it, 
4. Approach your subject at once, and BE sHORT. 
5, Study to be eloquent—if you have powers of orato- 
', improve them. But let theatrical affectation be bans 
hed from the sacred place. : 


A Query or Two ror InFipELs,—If nature is not 
telligent, how can she produce intelligent beings ? 

If nature, by its wonderful operations, can produce 
tellect, why may not that intellect be immortal ?—It 
ould be remembered that thought is not a material, and 
msequently has no principle of decay in it. 





THE ABOUNDING GLORIES OF INFIDELITY, 
“* What a delightful garden this is, dear friend, Who 
eeps it?” 

“A gentleman by the cognomen of Abner Kneeland.” 
‘* How very beautif{ul—lets pluck one. * * * Tut, tut, 
ian. They are poisonous, See how my hand bleeds,” 
“* Why, good friend, don’t you know that a garden of 
‘anadian thistles will do to look at but not. to touch? 
.lIways remember that in the great hot house of the 
orld, many a beauteous thing carries under its rosy 
avesa thern. Now the respectable old gardener, whom 
mentioned, nurses these thistles with the greatest de- 
ght. Every day he waters them, and every Sunday he 
rows open his gates for the public. Yet, though bleed- 
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ing hands are held up to his gaze, he is so purblind that 
he cannot see the mischief perpetrated.” 
= ” oe * a ” ~ ” ” 

We were struck by reading the following exquisite 
nonscuse in the last Investigator :— 

How delightful it is to have reason and common sense, 
so that a man can comprehend the two terms, God and 
Nature, and know that they are mere personitications of 
matter; and that all being matter, we are taught that all 
that can feel, should not be made to feel unnecessary 
pain. The fatal notion has been propagated that the mo- 
rality of nature should never be inculcated among the 
Jower classes. 

And yet we need not have been astonished, for the 
same kind of nonsense crowds that paper, and all other 
of their publications. What does the man mean? Does 
be believe that nature possesses intellectuality? What 
does he mean, teo, by “ moral nature?” Does he sup- 
pose that nature (as infidels define the word) has any 
moral qualities ? 





To ConresPoNDENTS.—Where is “J. H’s No. 2,” 
upon the “ Trinity?” We have frequent inquiries con- 
cerning it. 

The obituary signed “J.” must have the proper name 
of a Preacher attached to it, before it can be inserted.— 
We are under the gecessity of adhering strictly to this 
rule. 

The article signed “ Daniel” we will publish if the 
author will allow his name to be affixed toit. This cus- 
tom was established when the columns of the Herald 
were opened to the discussion of the Slavery question. 

The article in reply to <‘J. H.” on the Trinity, we 
must decline inserting, because we do not feel at liberty 
to allow any doctrine in our artic!es of faith, to be mage a 
subject of controversy. The object of the Herald is to 
defend them—for that it was established. ‘ Criticus,”’ 
however, has written ably and courteously. ; 

«“ Alpha Beta” and “ Philos” next week. 
mire the brevity of their articles. 

7 Will our Cincinnati Correspondent oblige us by 
putting his letters into the Post Office so that we may re- 
ceive them on Friday or Saturday, instead of Monday. 


We ad- 





REVIVALS. 
Belchertown, Mass., May 2, 1836. 
Dear Str—I will just say, that we have peace in all 
our borders, and some mercy drops upon this people, and 
are encouraged to look for a more abundant shower of di- 
vine grace upon this charge. Yours; &c. 
Heman Perry. 


Boston, May 7, 1836. 

BroTHer Kinossury—It is knuwn to most of the 
readers of the Herald that there has been a constant re- 
vival of religion at the society in Church-street, in which 
over 300 hundred have been converted. Among the 
number are several very promising cases; and the influ- 
ence of that society is likely te tell favorably on thousands 
of souls in foreign countries. We think it proper to state 
some of the means which nave been used, that others 
may judge whether there is any probable connection be- 
tween the means and the end. 

Sabbath Schoel.—A Sabbath School was formed imme- 
diately on the opening of the house. Exertions were 
made to bring in children. Young menand women were 
enlisted as Teacher. In a short time the influence of our 
Sabbath School exerted itself over hundreds who became 
worshippers with us in the house. 


Tracts.—These have been attended with good results. 
The plan for distribution was as follows. A committee of 
two persons was appointed by the leaders, who prepared 
small books containing the names of every person in each 
elass. These books were put into the hands of a female 
connected with the class. Directions were written in the 
book, and they were requested to see every person whose 
name was in the book, and such other individuals as they 
thought proper, and solicit donations for the purposé of 
purehasing Tracts for distribution. These distributors 
meet once a month, and pay over what monies they have 
received, and rece:ve a supply of Tracts, and distribute 
them to those whose names are in their books. There are 
now 200 Tracts given out in this way every week. One 
of the directions is, that every person whoreceives a Tract, 
should read and pray over it, and then give it away to 
some unconverted person, with a prayer for its success. 

Prayer Meetings.—Frequent prayer meetings are held 
with some definite objectin view. A public prayer meet- 
ing is held on Thursday evening. At the commence- 
ment of the exercises, the object of the meeting is plain- 
ly stated, which is prayer and exortation, having especial 
reference to the awakening of sinners. The first part of 
the meeting is invariably occupied for that purpose. Be- 
fore the meeting closes, there is an opportunity given for 
all serious persons to manifest in some way their desires. 
On every occasion there are sume new cases of awaken- 
ing. The attention of the church is directed to them, and 
prayer is offered particularly for them. The consequence 
is, numbers are converted. The meeting seldom closes 
without Zion’s borders being enlarged by the addition of 
seme new born souls. 

A prayer meeting is held every Saturday evening ex- 
pressly for the chureh. ‘The leading object is to pray for 
sanctitication. Thisis the soul absorbing topic. Nothing 
else is permitted to intrude itself. Those whd have ex- 
perieneed the blessing, speak of what God has done— 
what it is—how it can be obtained—its fruits and eviden- 
ces, &c. Those who desire it, are made the subjects of 
prayer. Those who have doubts or difficulties in their 
minds, are recommended to converse with those who en- 
joy it. Books where it is explained, and the lives of those 
who have lived it, are recommended to be read. The re- 
sult is, the church have a good understanding of this 
scripture dectrine, and many speak as having experienced 
the blessing, and are living witnesses of its truth. This 
meeting is attended by nearly all the church, and it is not 
uncommon to see every individual on their knees in and 
around the altar, engaged in fervent, melting prayer. The 
society have rejoiced in seeing their beloved pastor come 
out boldly in defence of this high privilege, and publicly 
professing having received the evidence of full sanctifi- 
eation. 7 


Partieulur attention paid to the young.—A prayer 
meeting is held on Sunday afternoons at 6 o’clock, to close 
in seasoa for evening service. This is designed for all 
young people, and they are encouraged to improve their 
giftsin prayer and exhortation. The yourg convert is em- 
boldened tospeak with confidence concerning his change. 
The motto “Be short,” is enforced, and a large number 
generally speak. This tends to ealist the feelings of the 
young convert. 

Monthl; Missionary Prayer Meetinjz.—This is held 
on the first Monday evening of each menth. On this oc- 
easion information is given concerning the wants and con- 
dition of the heathen world—the success that has attend- 
ed the introduetion of Christianity—the duty of all to be 
interested—the claims of the heathen upon the young 
men—the duty and encouragement to prayer, and of con- 
Uibutiog our substance, Al those topics are presented; 
and a missionary feeling is already excited, which wil] not 
Seon die away. Several young men fecl the fires of a 
missionary spirit enkindled withia. 

Class Meetings— Serious Persons.—Punetuality in at- 
tending this means of grace, is enforced. Nearly ail the 
members are egnstant in their attendance, The desiga of 
class meetings is frequently explained. The members are 
desired to use all their influence ia seeking serious per- 
ens, and bringing them to the meetings. Cards bave 
deen printed containing the places where the several 
classes meet, and they are hagded to serious persons, 
wherever they «7e met. 
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Young Conveits.—Vhe most tender attention is paid to 
the young converts. They are warned of the danger of 
ungodly associates, and are encouraged to be faithful, and 
persevere unto the end. We have a regular interchange 
of.eaders once a month. ‘This plan gives the church the 
advantage of all the gifts of tlre Leaders. There is one 
class called the preacher’s class. This is held on Friday 
evening in the Vestry. The serious persons, from the 
Thursday evening prayer meeting, and all serious per- 
sons are invited to meet him there for advice and prayer. 
The names and resideuces of all who attend are taken and 
kept together until they experience religion, when they 
are transferred to other classes. 

Financial Concerns.—We have used our best endeav- 
ors to prevent embarrassing the Stewards, and have thus 
far been successful. The Stewards make a report of the 
financial concerns of the church once in three months; 
giving the society full information of all monies received, 
and how expended. The Stewards have voted that the 
sums received from each member, should be read before 
the church, that each-one who has contributed, may know 
that what they have paid in, has been duly credited. 
This has the effect to increase the income, and gives gen- 
eral satisfaction. It appears just and proper that the 
whole society should know how they are getting along in 
the temporal ar1angements, as well as spiritual. 

The above are the principal means which have been 
used ; and these, joined with the indefatigable labors of 
Brother Stevens, have not been in vain. His soul-stir- 
ring eloquence, and powerful appeals to the judgment and 


.| consciences, to overflowing congregations, has produced 


the most cheering result. His hands have not been per- 
mitted to hang down for want of confidence and support. 
The Leaders have rallied around him, and by their pray- 
ers and co-operation, have done much towards sustaining 
him in his labors. He will ever be held in grateful re- 
meinbrance; and the prayers of the church are, that he 
may shine as a star of the first magnitude. 
Yours, A. H. Brown. 





Newbury, Vt., April 18, 1836. 

My Dear BrotuEer—I readily grant that an individ- 
ual must be called to the work of the ministry :—that is, 
in the language of our excellent Discipline, he must be 
‘< inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost.” But let such an 
one sit down and take a careful survey of the wants of the 
world. Let him think of millions of his race perishing 
forever, and perishing why ?—because there is no reme- 
dy—no salvation? No. But because there are none to 
communicate to them the joyful tidings. There is a gos- 
pel—there is a bright pathway to eternal life; but how 
shall the poor heathen hear of it without a preacher ?— 
Such considerations as these, simple yet tremendous, be- 
ing faithfully revolved in the mind of a pious and intelli- 
gent youth, would not his heart beat with desire to be 
instrumental of good to his dying race? And if, by all 
means which he might possibly use, he might save some, 
would he not long to do it? Would he not be “ inwardly 
moved ” ?—and ‘ by the Holy Ghost”? 

Iam not certain that hints like the above will not sub- 
ject me to suspicion of heterodoxy on the subject of a call 
to the ministry ; and that too, in the minds of many far 
wiser than myself. Still 1 venture the inquiry, whether 
any young man of piety, of good common sense, and a 
tolerable capacity to communicate—would be doing wrong, 
or, if you please, would not be doing his duty, immedi- 
ately to make preparations for entering the gospel minis- 
try? Do the Holy Scriptures—the Methodist Discipline 
—the wants of a perishing world—or reason itself, forbid 
such a course, under such circumstances? Now I have 
no evidence from any source whatever, of any thing like 
Sastidiousness, if you will pardon the expression, on the 
part of the Holy Ghost, in the selection of his ministers. 
I have every evidence, 1 think, on the contrary, that 
wherever God has cunferred abilities, gracious or natural 
—eminent or moderate, there he requires their improve- 
ment for the good of man and his own glory. Nor am I 
prepared to subscribe to the opinion that no one must en- 
ter the ministry, or prepare to enter the ministry, until he 
actually feels himselt forced todo so; or until he feels, that 
wo is untohimif he preach not. That there may he such 
cases, I do not feel disposed to question. That such has 
been the experience of all good and useful preachers, is 
well known to be contrary to fact. That such is to be 
considered an indispensable criterion of a call to preach, 
is a doctrine which I cannot but think as absurd as it is 
dangerous. Gladly would I sit at the feet of that minis- 
ter of Jesus who preaches the gospel because there is a 
wo unto him if he does it not. And with equal pleasure 
would I receive religious instruction from that other gos- 
pel minister, who has undertaken the labors of the minis- 
try, not because he was alarmed by apprehensions of the 
curse of God, but rather because he loved the souls of 
men, and was therefore willing to devote his all to their 
salvation. Nor, as it seems to me, if we reason here as 
in other cases somewhat similar, can there be much doubt 
as to the more pious and excellent motive. 


Could I, therefore, have influence with our pious youth 
who are meditating their future course of life, [ would en- 
treat them not to inquire primarily whether it be their 
duty to preach the gospel. That inquiry, so sacred—so 
immensely interesting, appears to me in the order of 
things, to follow another, namely,—How may I accom- 
plish the most good while I live? An inquiry this, ap- 
propriate to all; and in its character, infinitely above the 
inquiries of most men. How especially appropriate is 
such an inquiry to a young man just stepping forth to act 
his part in the great theatre of life! To him the present 
crisis is extremely interesting, and most carefully indeed 
should he ponder the paths of his feet. The adoption of a 
course of conduct now, at variance with his duty, will be 
likely to prove forever detrimental to himself; nor is this 
all, it may—it probably will,gnvolve the danger of many 
immortal spirits. On the other hand, to be guided in the 
true and right way, promises results not only glorious, 
but the best possible, and that to all eternity. 

Happy, therefore, that youth who, before he hastens to 
plunge amid the aflairs of this world, pauses to consider 
that inquiry, well worthy an intelligent and immortal be- 
ing, How shall I live to my own greatest good, and the 
greatest good of my race? Few are my days on earth 
—I hasten homeward. It matters little on what point of 
earth I sojourn. My prosperity or adversity—my joy or 
sorrow, during my stay below, are matters hardly worth 
taking into the account. What is the spot—what the bu- 
siness, where, and in which I may by the grace of God, 
shake most effectually the empire of Satan, and be of the 
greatest possible benefit, and that forever? For me it 
is not sufficient that I do good—I must do all possible 
good. Thus should our young men inquire, and thus re- 
solve. 

And in order that they may ascertain how they may 
probably be of the greatest benefit to the world, let them 
give themselves to fasting and prayer. Let them live 
very near to Christ at the present moment. Let them strive 
to forget self, or rather to think of self only as connected 
wards, “to do that in every case, which will be for the 
with immortality. Let them adopt the resolution of Ed- 
greatest good during the whole of my existence—not only 
now, but millions of ages hence.” Also, let them consult 
their most pious and judicious friends; not parents or oth- 
er relations merely, but such as they doubt not would ad- 
vise disinterestedly. 

If after such a course of examination and inquiry, with 








strong cryiags and tears to know the truth, an individual 
is brought to the conclusion that by publishing the gos- 
pel, he may accomplish the greatest amount of good, need 
he have any further doubt?) Let him venture forward. 
Let him lay hold immediately of the best means in his 





power to qualify himself for the work. Let him spare no 








pains—let hi: omit no opportunity—be overcome by no 

difficulty. Great and good is the object before him, and 

how should he be straitened till it be accomplished. 
Yours &e. C. ADAMS. 

















DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Post states that the Grand Jury, at its recent term, 
returned an indictment against Joseph Whitmarsh, editor 
of the « Illuminator,” for a libel on Thomas L. Nichols, 
editor of the «* Standard.”’ Both papers are small week- 
lies. ‘ 

Mr. L. G. Stevens, formerly of the firm of Howe & 
Stevens, shoe dealers and grocers, at South Boston, com- 
mitted suicide on Friday morning last, by hanging him- 
self from a beam in the store, with a rope. Mr. S. was 
a young married man, about 23 years of age, of industri- 
ous and temperate habits, and no cause is assigned for the 
melancholy deed. 

On Friday, 2 man’by the name of John Campbell, about 
30 years of age, a visitor at the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
while walking on the upper staging of the Vermont 74, 
fell to the ground, his head striking a stone. He was 
taken up and conveyed to the hospital, where he remains 
in a dangerous state. 

The Greentield Mercury states, that Mr. T. Swead of 
that place, was thrown from his wagon on Thursday last, 
against a fence, and his head passed between two rails, 
by which one of his ears was taken off close to the head. 

The town of Portsmouth has authorized the superin- 
tendent of the Town Farm, under the direction of the Se- 
lectmen, to commence a nursery of white and Chinese 
inulberry trees upon the farm. This is worthy of imita- 
tion in other places. 

The small pox is raging with considerable violence in 
some parts of North Carolina and Georgia. 

Dr. Crandall, after a protracted trial at Washington, on 
a charge of having distributed “incendiary tracts,” has 
been acquitted. 

The house of Mr. J. H. Lincoln, of La Grange, Ohio, 
was consumed on the 23d ult., about midnight, two of 
his children perishing in the flames. The parents were 
absent on a visit. 

About 4*0’clock on Wednesday afternoon last, a fire 
broke out in the extensive carpenter’s shop of White & 
Poulson, in the rear of 304 Third street, New York. 
After the fire had been burning for about an hour, and 
when afew more strokes trom the engines would have en- 
tirely removed all danger, intelligence was brought to the 
Chief Engineer, Mr. James Gulick, that he had been re- 
moved trom office by the Conmon Council, then in ses- 
sion at City Hall. Immediately on this announcement 
being made, Mr. Gulick gave up his command and re- 
tired from the fire. In less than five minutes, almost 
every fireman’s cap was turned, in token of their dis- 
pleasure, and their determination to make no further 
efforts to arrest the progress of the flames. Thus mat- 
ters remained till half past 7 o’clock, when Mr. Gulick 
returned. Immediately the firemen returned to their 
duty, and the flames, which were then spreading rapidly 
through a line of new three story buildings, were soon 
arrested.—The number of buildings destroyed is twenty, 
besides the “* Union Market House,” just erected, at an 
expense of $15,000. 

The Baltimore Patriot mentions the death of a young 
female, named Amelia Sparks, residing in Stirling street, 
Old Town, under very distressing circumstances. She 
was in the act of moving a loaded gun, by carelessly 
dragging it across her apartment, when the charge ex- 
ploded, and the whole contents entered her head, inflict - 
ing a terrible wound, and causing instant death. 

Capt. Bryant, of ship Seamew, from the West Coast of 
Atrica, at Salem, reports that an English man-of-war had 
arrived on the coast, having taken about twenty Spanish 
slavers, and put on shore at Prince’s and St. Thomas’ 
Islands about 400 men from the slave crews. They were 
dying daily for want of previsions, and were begging for 
food and a passage from the islands. 

A New Providence paper states that His Majesty’s 
ship Gannet arrived off that port on the 10th ult., bring- 
ing in the “Creole,” a Portuguese slaver, with 307 Afri- 
cans on board, chiefly children. They were captured 
off St. Domingo, and had been about 25 days out. 

The section of country near Lancaster, Ohio, has been 
visited by one of the most dreadful storms ever witnessed 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabitants, and 
causing a freshet which has swept away almost every 
thing before it. The loss of corn alone is estimated at 
100,000 bushels. 

The Merchant’s Bank of* Providence has recovered 
$178,000, in bills, of the money stolen from its vaults. 
The gold sovereigns have gone to Europe with an accom- 
plice of the robber from whom the bills were received. 
The whole amount stolen was $216,000. The N. Y. 
Commercial says the robber is James Bell, alias Laid- 
ley, by trade a carpenter. Suspicion was excited by his 
abruptly leaving Providence, immediately after the rob- 
bery, and he was traced to Harlem, N. Y., where he 
was fitting up a handsome residence. He had disposed 
of the money so cunningly, that Mr. Wiley, whom he 
employed as counsel, was satisfied that without his co- 
operation and consent, the Bank could not recover it. 
A compromise was therefore effected, he giving up the 
plunder, and the Bank agreeing not to prosecute. But, 
unfortunately for him, this was not the only robbery he 
was concerned in. Mr. Coolidge, of the Boston police, 
had some time back given information to the police office 
in New York, that Bell had been concerned in robbing: 
the Boston railroad office of $25,000, and when he was 
apparently on the point of escaping from the hands of 
justice, in consequence of the bank declining to prosecute 
him, he was claimed as a fugitive from jusfice on account 
of the railroad robbery, and has been fully committed for 
that offence. 

Dea. Joseph Small, of Wells, Me., aged 67 years, while 
engaged in completing the top of a chimney, a week or 
two since, was precipitated to the ground, where he re- 
ceived a fatal wound and expired instantly. 

The trial of Hamilton, for the murder of Mr. Duffy, 
Manager of the Theatre at Albany, has resulted in an 
acquittal. ’ ‘ : 

Two men died in New York on Wednesday, from in- 
haling’a noxious gas—probably sulphuretted hydrogen— 
while engaged in the offensive labor of cleansing the 
sink of a privy. They had nearly completed their task, 
when it became necessary for one of them to descend 
into the sink. He fel!, and his companion stepped down 
to his relief, and fell also. The employer followed, and 
was likewise overcome. The two who first descended 
were dead—the third was taken out before life was ex- 
tinct, and resuscitated. 

In France, the mulberry is considered as choice and 
valuable as our most precious fruit trees, and is nursed 
and pruned with as much care. Improved varieties are 
eagerly sought for, and grafling is extensively in use. 
The way sides are fringed with them. 

A patent has just been taken out in London for a horse 
shoe of a new model, which is made by a steam machine 
to the number of 3000 the hour. These shoes are sold 
for four sous cach. {It is said that they last longer, be- 
cause the immense action of the machine tempers the 
metal more completely than the hands of man ean do, 

The Emperor of Russia has issued an ukase, forbidding 
any of the young men of Poland to leave their native 
country, for the purpose of acquiring instruction in a for- 
eign land, without having first obtained permission fram 
the Government. Alas, poor Poland! 

Twenty-seven thousand one hundred and fifty slaves 
have been emancipated since 1830, in the four French 
colonies of Martinique, Guadaloupe, French Guiana and 
Bourbon, 














Such is said to be the passion for smoking among the 
lower claes of females in French prisons, that they make 
pipes of bread, in which they smoke snuff, tobacco being 
prohibited. 

A statue is to be erected in England to the memory of 
Richard Lander, the celebrated traveller, who, in ‘com- 
pany with his brother, discovered the course and outlet 
of the river Niger. 





{> Received of Rev. R. W. Alten, for the Missionary 

Education Society, in behalf of the Treasurer, from Med- 
R. Spauupina, Cor: See’ry. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

G. Stone—B. True—F. Dane—J. B. Palmer—E. G. 
Wallis—S. White—W. Livesey—J. Field—E. C. Scott— 
M. Wood (we are unablé to ascertain any thing concern- 
ing it)—C. R. Harding—E. B. Draper—B. Bronsdon—S. 
P. Way—I. M. Bidwell—B. Paine—M. Elkins—T. G. 
Peckham—T. Smith—W. Peck—S. Quimby—J. Carney 
—J. W.Case—S. Daggett—C. H. Drake—E. Goulding— 
M. Dwight—J. B. Wakeley—T. C. Pierce—J. Fenton— 
J. Boynton—L. C. Dunn—P. Mason—T. W. Pease—Al- 
pha Beta—Philos. 





PAYMENTS FOR THE HERALD 
Received from the 29th ult. to the 11th inst. 

W. Henshaw, L. Holmes, S. R. Jackson, G. Brownfng, 
S. Parsons, N. Spencer, E. Sweatland—S. Carpenter, A. 
Johnson—E, Cadwell, G. May, J. Robinson, J. Smith 3d, 
U. Rice, W. Cummings, B.Flini, J. Herrick, P. Brown, 
A. M. Tewksbury, A. Woodward, G. W. Pruden, J. 
Newell, J. Winchester, I. Blake, M. Patee, C. Robinson, 
S. M’Laughlin, J. Hayden, M. Oakes, M. G. Laighton, 
N. Plummer, C. Pratt, S. L. Armstead, C. Davis, W. 
Woodcock, H. Thompson, G. Reynolds, M. S. Rice, B. 
Ward, S. Daggett, J. Dixon, H. Davis, 8. O. Robbins, 
S. A. Williams, Butman & Fossett, T. Carleton, H. N. 
Weed, L. S. Fernald, M. Putnam, M. A. Durfee, B. 
Pierson, B. Austin, A. Stebbins, A. Peyton, S. Muun, 
Dean A. Budington,S. Dammon, W. W. Thom, J. Spear, 
$2 each. 

O. Thayer, H. W. Thompson, $5 each.—L. P. 
Willson, $1.33.—J. Day, $1.25.—J. Fenton, J. Davis, Cz 
Nichols, J. Cobb, A. Swift, J. Weeks, G. A. Tracy, J. 
Ford, $1 each. 








MARRIED, 

In this city, Mr. Jotham Twitchell, of Boston, to Miss 
Hannah Godtrey, of Hampton, N. H.—Mr. John Stabler 
to Miss Christiania fF, Myers.—Mr. Julius Spencer Mor- 
gan, of Hartford, Conn., to Miss Juliette, daughter of 
Rey. John Pierpont.—Mr. Oliver Jewett to Miss Eliza- 
beth Hubbard.—Mr. Ira Pierce to Miss Susan Gove.— 
Mr. Alexander F. Green to Miss Sophronia Tibbetts.— 
On Sabbath evening, by Rev. J. Hamilton, Mr. Amos L. 
Derby to Miss Louisa J. Wright, both of Newton. 

In Tolland, Conn., by Rev. Dr. Chaplin, Rev. William 
Brown, of Wrentham, Mass., to Miss Catharine, daughter 
of George M. Hyde, Esq. 


DIED, 

In this city, Miss Harriet, daughter of the late Elijah 
Mead, Esq. of Charlestown.—Mr. Edward Griffin, 38. 

In Charlestown, Miss Catharine Bradish, 83. 

In East Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Adams, 64. 

In Dedham, Mr. George Morton of Boston, 22. 

In Newburyport, Mr. Abner Wood, 74. 

In Seekonk, 15th ult., Mr. Caleb Weaver, a soldier of 
the revolution, 77. ; 

In Plymouth, Conn., 25th ult, Miss Wealthy Ann, 
daughter of Benoni and Elizabeth Austin. She was a 
member of the M. E. Church, and died in hope of a bliss- 
ful immortality. 

In Chester, N. H., Mr. William Rand, 40. 











Ship Wews. 


PORT OF BOSTON. 


Monpay, May 2. 

Arrived, Ship Coriolanus, Knight, Havana; Brigs 
Black Hawk, Baker, Porto Cabello; Victor, Jarvis, Bal- 
timore ;—Schs. Columbia, Vinal, Xibra; Union, Slow- 
man, Norfolk; Champion, Nickerson, Fredericksburg ; 
Sea Fowl, Hall, Baltimore; Hoogly, Varina, do; Sam- 
uel, Berry, do; Boxer, Gibbs, Wareham; Olympus, Ba- 
ker, Nantucket; Mary Elizabeth, Bowman, Eastport ;— 
Sloop Leader, Baker, Nantucket. 

Cleared, Brigs Oriental, Twining, Brazil; Plato, Dix, 
Copenhagen; Hartley, Ryder, Alexandria ;—Schs. Phe- 
be Baxter, Baxter, Philad; March, Doane, Baltimore ; 
Nile, Baker, N York; Mail, Loring, do; Lydia, Mills, 
Hartford. 








Turspay, May 3. 

Arrived, Ships Neponset, Low, Canton; Bazaar, Ho- 
man, Liverpool ;—Barques Wolga, Buckmar, N Orleans ; 
Turbo, Sampson, do; Eunoinus, Drew, N York ;—Brigs 
Robert, Prior, Santa Martha; Wave, Snow, Maracaibo; 
Mentor, Carr, Havana; Telegraph, Blanchard, do; Ca- 
lo, Percival, Baltimore ; Casket, Davis, Georgetown, DC ; 
Swan, Snow, Philadelphia;—Schs. Caroline, Freeman, 
Cuba; Herald, Cook, Charleston ; Savage, Farrow, Wil- 
mington, NC; Emeline, Goodwin, do; Baltic, Hinckley, 
Albany; Florence, Adams, do; Andromeda, Short, Wil- 
mington, Del; Dirigo, Godfrey, Lubec; Flash, Dover; 
Everlina, Knight, Portland; Echo, Graffam, do; Messen- 
ger, Leavitt, Portsmouth ; Three Brothers, Orion, Auro- 
ra, Adventurer, Pequot and Fairfield, New York; Union 
and Victory, Hampton. 

Cleared, Brigs Norfolk, Joseph, Africa; Thorn, Bar- 
nicoat, Pernambuco; M’Lellan, Barker, Matanzas; Schs. 
Bolus, Wilson, St Thomas; Torch, Flinn, Philad; Pearl, 
Lewis, Hartlord ; Benj. Bigelow, Wells, Albany. 


Wepnespay, May 4. 

Arrived, Schs. Gen. Knox, Snow, Thomaston; Exe- 
ter, Patterson, Portland ; Agenoria, Jordan, Saco; Ruby, 
(Br.) Edgett, St John, N B. 

Cleared, Ships Duxbury, Giddings, Batavia; Hum- 
boldt, Eldridge, do;—Brigs Caribean, Brush, Copenha- 
gen; Osage, Davie, Balize; Rival, Stone, St Joseph ;— 
Schs. Caroline, Sears, Aquin; Argon, Baker, and Hope 
Howes, Howes, Philad; Henry Franklin, Matthews, Al- 
bany ; Henry, Wm Roscoe, Jasper, and Fancy, N York; 
Kosciusco, Baker, Providence; Boston, Dewolf, Bath; 
Sultan, Augusta. . 

Tuurspay, May 5. 

Arrived, Ship Sterling, Conn, Liverpool ;—Brigs Bani- 


‘an, Allen, Smyrna; Fanny Coit, Baker, Salem ;—Schs. 


Ripley, Ricker, and Potomac, Ellis, Philad; Anaconda, 
Howes, New York; Sophia, Abbott, Sedgwick ; Comet, 
Robinson, Bath; Nile, West, Hallowell; Consul, Dick- 
man, and Sidney, Hodges, Augusta. 

Cleared, Brigs Whig, Rogers, Batavia; Falco, . Har- 
low, Mobile ; Mohawk, Boggs, Philad; Patapsco, Small, 
Balt; Telegraph, Blanchard, Portland ;—Schs. Splendid, 
Graves, Jacmel; Ornament, Scudder, Albany ; Leaper, 
Crowell, and Zephyr, Lane, N York ; Curlew, Crockett, 
Thomaston; Lion, Shea, Portland; Otter, Blaney, Ports- 
mouth. 

Fripay, May 6. 

Arrived, Barque Cutter, Ryder, Mobile ;—Brigs Ne- 
reus, Masury, Mansanilla; Com. Tucker, Robinson, N 
Orleans; Robt. Waln, Matthews, Philad ;—Schs. George, 
Utley, of and for Yarmouth, N 8, oats and eggs; Albany 
acket, Bearse, Albany; Reeside, Mayo, N York; Geo. 
Washington, Whitney, Nantucket; Paragon, Dyer, Port- 
land. 

Cleared, Brigs Rupee, Freeman, Philad; Rupert, 
Rankin, Bangor ;—Schs. James, Crowell, Philad; Em- 
blem, Kelley, New London; Grape, Kennebunk ; sloop 
Leader, Nantucket. 

Saturpay, May 7. 

Arrived, Brigs Franklin, Dow, St. Thomas ; Attention, 
Bowman, Demerara; Nereus, Masury, Mansanilla; La- 
vinia, Paine, Savannah; Mentor, Stevens, Mobile ;— 
Schs. Ringleader, Hill, New Orleans; Helen, Mitchell, 
Mobile; Shetland, Gross, Charleston; Ann Maria, 
Smith, Philadelphia; Geo. Washington, Whitney, Nan- 
tucket; Energy, Kelley, and Grecian, Matson, Albany; 
Elizabeth, Hall, and Mechanic, Baker, N York; Para- 
mount, Frost, Norfolk; Abaco, Pendleton, Wilmington, 
NC; Catharine, Richardson, Eastport;—Sloops Rosetta, 
Besse, Wareham ; Jasper, Scudder, Norwich ; Nantuck- 
et, Myriex, Nantucket; Pomona, Pease, New Bedford ; 
Geo Henry, Parker, Hartford. 

Cleared, Ship Eliza & Abby, Gardner, N Orleans;— 
Brigs Choctaw, Howes, Charleston; Commerce, Rogers, 
Wilmington, NC; Chickasaw, Eldridge, Balt; Oak, Ry- 
der, Philad; Everitt, Fitch, N Orleans ;—Schs. Signal, 
Ellis, Balt; Thorn, Taylor, Philad; Tremont, Burgess, 
Bangor; Scituate, Coleman, Norfolk; Francis, Bearse, 
N Bedford ; Sloop Branch, Smith, Edgartown. 

Sunpay, May 8. 

Arrived, Brigs Ceres, Kendall, Demarara; Cherub, 
Sheed, St Jago; Pioneer, Chandler, Mobile; Dusky Sal- 
ly, Bouve, Charleston; Albert, Loring, Portland; Alphi- 





on, Lombard, Albany. 














Boston Prices Current. 

APPLEs, = . from $1.50 to 2.25 
Beans, white, per bushel, ° . 2.00 2.50 
Beer,mess,bbl. ,  , eee 12.75 13.00 
cargo, No. 1, ‘ 4 ‘ ° 10.25 11.75 
prime, . : ? 8.50 9.00 
BEEswax, Avnerican, ib.  #G i 27 29 
Burren, inspected, No. 1. Ib. , r 20 22 
Cueese,new milk, lb... : g ‘ 10 12 
FreaTHERs, northern, geese, Mm « , ‘ 46 50 
southern, geese, eT ees 42 45 
Frax,American,lb. — , . . 9 10 
Fisu, Cod, per quintal, . 5 ; 3.25 3.37 
FLour,Genesee,bbl. .  . iS 8.37 8.56 
Baltimore, Howard street, ' 7.75 7.87 
Baltimore, wharf, - - 762 7.75 
Alexandria, ‘ : . 7 d 1.75 787 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, per bushel, . — 1.00 
southern yellow, = 94 97 

a «s+ + (f 88 90 

Rye, northern, . . ie Se 125 1.25 
Barley, . . . 90 1.00 

Oats, northern, (prime) : 60 =~ 70 

Hay, best English, ton, » «+ « 200 3F00 
Eastern screwed, - + # 25.00 27.00 

; Hard pressed, A - « 24.00 27.00 
Honey,gallon, . ¥ ; ‘ ms ° _ _ 
Hors, Istquality,(mew)lb. . Ow 13 14 
2d quality, ‘ ae ll 12 
Larp, Boston, ist sort, |b. oe 16 16 
Southern, Ist sort, 16 16 
LEATHER, slaughter, sole, Ib. oa 19 20 
Oo. — upper. . ‘ ° 12 14 

Dry Wide, sale’ a a 1921 

do. —_ upper, te. 18 20 

Philadelphia, sole,  % 27 =—_29 

Baltimore, sole, cme 25 21 

l.uME, best sort, cask, i ‘ ‘ 1.17 1.20 
. PorK, Mass.,inspection, extra clear, bbl. 27.00 27.50 
Navy, mess, ‘ » 18.00 19.00 

Bone, middlings, > ‘ ° —_ 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass,(new) bushel .  . 3.62 3.87 


Red Top, northern, bushel, . : 75 80 
Red Clover, northern, Ib. ° 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, Ib. 


Six Cocoons, American, bushel, pe 3.00 -.— 
TALLow,tried,cwt. . ‘ ; ‘ 8.50 9.00 
Woot, prime or Saxony Fleeces, lh. . . 65 75 
American,fullblood, washed, .  . 55 (65 
American, } washed, sie cae 55 = 58 
American,}washed, © . . , — 450 
American, 4 washed, ae a 40 45 
Native'washed, 4} tl ee 38 = 60 
= .(Pulledsuperfine, . . . 58 = 60 
S53 |1stLambs, . —~ y-* 50 53 
== } 2d Lambs, . ; ° , 40 41 
o2|3d Lambs, . . . . 3035 
2 ~ (1stspinning, 50 


re 48 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ceats less per Ib. 


PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 





BuTrer, tub, lb. 20 25 
lump, ’ 22 2b 
CiperR, bbl. , 2.50 2,75 


Hams,northernIb. . 3 . 3 . ot. 14 15 


Southern, .  ., ae 13 13 
Ea@s, dozen, ° ‘ ‘ : x ‘ 16 18 
Pork, whole hogs, lb. ° . : . - 10 
Potatoes, bushel, ina iin lehia “aap 33 37 
Pouttry, lb. we. 15 


, 11 
[N. E. Farmer. 


[From the Daily Advertiser and Patrios.] 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, May 2, 1836. 
At market 230 beef cattle, 16 pair working oxen, 15 
cows and calves, 28 sheep, and 445 swine. 


Prices. Beef Cattle.—Last week's prices were well 
supported, except for extra quality, which did not sell so 
high on account of the warm weather. A few extra 
were taken at 46s a 47s. We quote first quality at 38s 
@ 41s 6d; third quality, 34s 6d a 37s 6d. 

Working Oxen.—We natice a few sales at $52, 65, 
75, and 82. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales at $23, 25, and 27. 

Sheep.—A few were sold at $6 each, a few at $9 each, 
and two at $20 each. 

Swine.—Several lots, to peddle, were taken at 84 for 
sows and 94 for barrows. At retail 9 and 10; small shoats 
4 cent less. 

In this market the Hide, Tallow, and Quarters are 
weighed, and the Head, Feet, Tripe and Liver are 
thrown in. 

Horses.—Several sales were effected ; prices unknown ; 
quite a number, fresh from the country, and fine, arrived 
in the afternoon, and will probably remain until next 
week, 











YOUTH’S BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES: 
Dr. Comstock’s Series. 
OUTH’S BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
J. L. Comstock, M. D., Author of Elem. of Mineralogy, 
Elem. of Chemistry, System of Nat. Phil., Int. ta Botany, Out- 
lines of Geology, dc. 

The design of this little book is to afford a facility to the in- 
troduction of Natural Philasophy into common schools, which 
has not heretofore existed in our country. 

The treatises on this subject already published, are either 
too large and expensive for general admission in country 
schools, or if otherwise, the matter which they contain is not 
reudered sufficiently simple and attractive for this purpose, 

The treatise now afforded the public, is an attempt to sup- 
ply this deficiency in the series of American school books, . 

The distinct sciences, the elements of which are here ex- 
plained, are Mechanics, Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, 
Acoustics, Optics, and Astronemy ; each being illustrated by 
numerous diagrams, and it is hoped made as plain, and easily 
understood as the nature of the cases will allow. 

‘The pape and advantage of introducing these subjects 
as a branch of common education will not, it is believed, be de- 
nied by ~~ intelligent teacher ; or by pt pee who desires 
that his child may “ able to understand and explain, many of 
the every-day occurrences of life, and the common phenome- 
na of nature. 

The want of this kind of knowiedge is indeed regretted by 
every intelligent uneducated person in himself; for such per- 
sons every day observe facts, which though mysterious to them- 
selves, they know are readily explained by those who have even 
but a slight knowledge of natural Philosophy. 

Yet, notwithstanding our advancement in the sound princi- 
ples of education, itis now quite common to — at school 
who, though they are able to recite the names of every tributa- 
ry to the Mississippi; and the succession of every bay from 
Boston to New Orleans, are still unable to tell the reason why 
a lever assists in raising a weight ;—why a pump draws up the 
water from a well, or even which way the earth on which they 
live turns, whether from west to east or east to west. 


YOUTH’S BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. By J. L. Com- 
stock, M. D. Author of Youth’s Book of Natural Philosophy. 

This is the second number of the series of “ Books on THE 
Sciences For Yours,” undertaken by the Author. 

It is true that several small books on the same science, “ de- 
signed for beginners,” are already before the public. But the 
Author of this, has seen none which he thought brought the 
subjects down to the capacity of youth, and expiained them in 
the plainest possible manner. : 

This little volume begins with the Moon, which is meee 
the most familiar and interesting celestial object, which yout 
can examine without astronomical apparatus. 

It is also that part of astronomy which is most easily explain- 
ed to the comprehension of the young mind, and therefore the 
best calculated to fix his attention to the subject. 

After the Moon, the Earth is treated of as a planet, and her 
relations to astronomy as a celestial orb, when viewed from the 
moon and other planets, are described and illustrated. 

After these follow descriptions of the other planets in their 
order, as is done in other books. 

If the Author has nat made the different subjects connected 
with this science more easily comprehended, and therefore bet- 
ter adapted to the capabilities of youth than others, he has fail- 
ed in one of the principal objects of this little volume ; but of 
this the public must now judge. , 

Published by WM. PIERCE, 9 Cornhill, and for sale by the 
Booksellers generally. 











91. 

ANIEL C. KING'S GENERAL FURNISHING 
CLOTH, STOCK AND LINEN STORE, AND 
TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, where may be found an 
extensive assortment of the best style of Broadcloths, Cassi- 
meres, Vestings, Gentlemen’s Summer Goods and ‘Trimmings, 
particularly selected for the city trade, and for sale by the 

piece or yard, or made to order in the most approved style. 

—ALsOo— 

A great variety of Imperial Silk and Cotton Frame Neck 
Stocks, Silk Cravats, Rich Silk Pongee, India and Canton 
Silk Hdkfs., Silk, Cotton, Worsted and Vigonia Hose, Ladies 
and Geutlemen’s Superior Goat Skin, Silk and Lille Thread 
and Castor Gloves, Superior India Rubber Elastic Suspenders, 
Ready made Linen, &c. &c, 

Just received—a few Pieces Rich London Cashmeres, a 
beautiful article for Gentlemen’s Coats and Pantaloons. 

1 case superfine Erminetts, Sa 

" “Fancy Linen Drillings, for Riding Pantaloons, 
“ Rich Plaid London Buckskins, 
“a “ Ribbed “ “ 
“ «@ —« _ and Plaid Drilling», eds 
“ superfine Figured and Plain Silk Vestings, 
“ a oF te « Marseilles Quilted Vestings 
—with a great variety of other Fine and Common Spring and 
Summer Goods, at No. 91 Washington street, 

Mey 11. tf 
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Poetry. 





THE DISTANT HOME. 
Once on a summer’s cloudless eve, 

I stood on Snaefield’s island steep !— 
The light which dying sunbeams leave, 
Was fading from the western deep ; 

The mountains of my native land 
Rose dimly o’er the distant sea, 
Whose waters press’d the golden strand 
In sunset’s blue tranquillity. 


No sound was on the breezeless height, 
Save the glad voice of infant rills 
Which wander’d in the waning light, 
Rejoicing down the pleasant hills ; 
Though faint and far the daylight burn’d, 
And gray mists chill’d the desert air, 
To western skies I fondly turn’d— 
My homeward gaze still rested there. 


And thus, methought, the child of faith, 
When joys depart and hopes decline, 
Sees, rising o’er the gulf of death, 
Unfading kingdoms brightly shine ;— 
The cloud which veil’d the surging wave— 
The blast which raised the breaker’s foam, 
Pass off and show beyond the grave, 
“The glories of his radiant home. 





TO A LITTLE GIRL, 
Thou art happy, little sister, 
And sweet smiles around thee play ; 
And thou dost not know the evils 
That beset an earthly way; 
And thou little dream’st that tears will come 
To dim thy soft blue eye; 
Or that clouds and storms will hurry o’er 
Thy brilliant morning sky. 


But it must be so, sweet sister ; 
Thou wilt taste the cup of wo; 

And should years be granted thee on earth, 
Ful) oft thy tears will flow ; 

And life will be a bitterness, 
Ana pleasure but a name, 

And thou wilt long, perchance, for death 
Another child to claim. 


4 


Yes, it must be so, sweet sister; 
Life is but a toilsome day ; 
And joy a transient sunbeam lent 
To light us on the way ; 
And hope will fade too quickly, 
As the golden hues of even, 
And that thou lovest be snatched away 
Almost as soon as given. 


I gaze upon thee, sister, 
In thy rosy childhood now ; 
No sorrow on thy little face, 
No cloud upon thy brow; 
And weep to think that thou must be, 
Through all thy future years, 
Subject to sorrow, wrath and sin, 
To agony and tears. 


And yet—and yet, sweet sister, 
When this weary life is o’er; 

There’s a land of joy beyond it, 
Where the pure in heart may soar; 

And to that realm of peace and love, 
Be thy young spirit given, 

Then rise at last from sorrow here 
To endless bliss in heaven. 








Biosraphical. 





’ FOR ZION’S HERALD. 

Died in Providence, Feb. 25, 1836, Mr. Moses 
G. Capy, son of David and Catherine Cady, aged 22. 
He was the son of pious parents, to whose instruc- 
tion he had attended from his youth up, and such 
was his exemplary conduct, that it could only be 
said, “ Yet lackest thou one thing ;” for which he did 
not fully seek, until his last illness, when his dis- 
tress of mind became very great. His prayer was 
ardent and unceasing. He called for his aged 
father to pray for him, and we believe that united 
supplication was not offered in vain. The day 
previous to his death, the Lord imparted peace to 
his troubled soul. From this time until he ex- 
pired, his mind was calm, his evidence clear and 
satisfactory. Simeon Sieep. 

Providence, April 28. 








Miscellaneous. 


MR. WHITEFIELD. 

When Mr. Whitefield was last in America, Wil- 
liam Tennent paid him a visit as he was passing 
through New Jersey; and one day dined with 
other ministers at a gentleman’s house. After din- 
ner, Mr. Whitefield adverted to the difficulties at- 
tending the gospel ministry—said that he was 
weary with the burdens of the day—declared the 
great consolation that in a short time his work 
would be done, when he should depart and be 
with Christ. He then appealed to the ministers, 
if it was not their great comfort that they should 
go to rest. They generally assented, except Mr. 
Tennent, who sat next to Mr. Whitefield in silence, 
and by his countenance discovered but little pleas- 
ure in the conversation ; on which, Mr. Whitefield, 
tapping him on the knee, said, “ Well, brother 
Tennent, you are the oldest man among us—do 
you not rejoice to think that your time is near at 
hand, when you will be called home ?” 

Mr. T. bluntly replied, “I have no wish about 
it.” 

Mr. W. pressed him again. 

Mr. T. again answered, “No, sir, it is no pleas- 
ure to me at all, and if you knew your duty, it 
would be none to you. I have nothing to do with 
death—my business is to live as long as I can, 
as well as I can, and to serve my Master as faith- 
fully as I can, until he shall think proper to call 
me home.” 

Mr. W. still urged for an explicit answer to his 
question, in case the time were left to his own 
choice. 

Mr. T. replied, “I have no choice about it; I 
am God’s servant, and have engaged to do his busi- 
ness as long as he pleases to continue me here. 
But now, brother, let me ask you a question— 
what do you think I would say, if | was to send 
my ‘nan into the field to plough, and if at noon I 
should go the field, and find him lounging under 
a tree, and complaining, Master, the sun is very 
hot, and the ploughing hard, and I am overdone 
with the heat and burden of the day ; do, master, 
let me return home, and be discharged from this 
hard service? What would Isay? Why, that he 
was a lazy fellow, that it was his business to do 
the work that I had appointed him, until I should 
think fit to call him home.” 

The pleasant manner in which the reproof was 
administered, rather increased the social harmony 
= the company, who became satisfied that it wes 
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very possible to err, even in desiring with undue | exulting in the accomplishment of their diabolical 
earnestness to depart and be with Christ, which is |scheme, plunged her still deeper into the gulph of 
itself fur better than to remain in this itperfect} prostitution, and in less than a year she was de-| 
state; and that it is the duty of the Christian in | serted and forlorn! Her parents excluded her | 
this respect to say, “All the days of my appointed from the home of her childhood. “And what, | 
time, will I wait till my change come.” Sir,” exclaimed she, “can. I do? The company | 
with which I was wont to associate, even should | 
my parents receive me, would evade my presence, 
as vile loathsome thing, unworthy of an existence. | 
turbs so imperceptibly the even tenor of week-day From my soul I am sick of this life, and though | 
customs and feelings. There is no holiness given uninured to toil, I would, sir, willingly, cheerfully, 
to the time—or growing out of it. There is no | statefully parses ony thing, to obtain a decent, 
peculiar solemnity or silence prevalent, as in the honest livelihood. But who would “— such a 
towns of New England. There is nothing like re- wretch as I into their family ? Oh, sir! death ap- | 
ligion or prayer in the atmosphere. Still, I be- | Pears to be the only friend welcome to me, and I 
lieve, the bells ring—and the church doors are | Cre hot how seen 5 arrives.” ; 
flung open. People put on their better dresses, You can imagine the feelings of agony which 
and there is some gathering to the meeting-house. her recital caused in my ows breast. I eae 
Even the capitol is let for services—but then they tarily exclaimed, who will rise as a deliverer ?— 
are more of a show than a sacred thing with ajFrom whence shall help come? ‘There was no 
majority there—and as for the prayer and Bible asylum to which I could recommend her, and I 
reading that goes up from the great houses, or is had no house of my own to which I could wel- 
bowed to in their parlors, I would give but little | Come her. I was compelled, therefore, with a 
for it upon en average. Amusements, on Sunday, | heavy heart, to leave her to drink deeper of that 
seem to be the religion of the children—especially | ©¥P of death which she seemed so desirous to cast 
of the blacks. You may walk the Avenue from from her.—WV. ¥. paper. 

the Capito] to the White Palace, upon that day, 
and you will find yourself compelled to thread your — . 
way through many a party at marbles, and many a A French provincial paper (E-cho de la Frontiere) 
party of noisy and cursing boys. No care seems relates a remarkable instance of this wonderful 
to be taken of them, and the lessons which they | Phenomenon, which has recently occurred, in the 
gather from too many of their elders, in the way | “Se of a young girl sick with scarlet fever. She 
of gambling, if all things are true, will have no ; WS about 12 years old, of a gentle and rather 
tendency to make them what they ought to be, grave disposition. One evening, when the erup- 
The truth is, General Government and morality are tion was at its height, while her parents, her elder 
two things that have no particular sympathy, under | §!5ter, brother, and her physician, were in her room 
any sky. I would not be particularly severe upon | there being a perfect silence, she was seen to rise 





RELIGION IN WASHINGTON. 
Perhaps there is no place where Sunday dis- 





SOMNAMBULISM. 





{our own country—but I would not on the other 
hand, believe in any peculiar purity which the 
character of its institutions imparts to the public 
sentiment or public manners. 
enough, in all conscience; and if we disguise the 
sin a little more than other nations, I have no idea 


deserve any better description. We ought to be 
more aware of this all over the land. We have a 
suspicion, quite general among us, amounting al- 
most to a faith—that we are a peculiar religious 
people. There never was a greater mistake. We 
are only doctrinal. We excel in that—but we are 
no more pious than any other population with 
equal Christian advantages.—4m. Traveller. 





INTERESTING STORY. 

An old chiflonnier, (or rag picker,) died in Paris 
in a state of the most abject poverty. His only 
relation was a niece, who lived as a servant with 
a green grocer. ‘The girl always assisted her un- 
cle as far as her slender means would permit.— 
When she heard of his death, which took place 
suddenly, she was on the point of marriage with a 
journeyman baker, to whom she had been Jong at- 
tached. The nuptial day was fixed, but Suzette 
had not yet bought her wedding clothes. She 
hastened to tell her lover that her marriage must 
be deferred, as she wanted the price of her bridal 
finery, to Jay her uncle decently in the grave. Her 
mistress ridiculed the idea, aid exhorted her to 
leave the old man to be buried by charity. Su- 
zette refused. The consequence was a quarrel, in 
which the young woman lost at once her place and 
her lover, wi:o sided with her mistress. She has- 
tened to the miserable garret where her uncle had 
expired, and by the sacrifice not only of her wed- 
ding attire, but nearly all the rest of ler wardrobe, 
she had the old man decently interred. Her pious 
task fulfilled, she sat alone in her uncle’s room 
weeping bitterly, when the master of her faithless 
lover, a young, good looking man, entered. 

“So, my good Suzette, I find you have lost your 


lite—will you marry me ?” 

“J, sir? you are joking.” 

“No, faith, I want a wife, and I’m sure I can’t 
find a better.” 

« But every body will laugh at you for marrying 
a poor girl like me.” 

“Oh! if that is your only objection we shall 
soon get over it; come, come along, my mother is 
prepared to receive you.” 

Suzette hesitated no longer; but she wished to 
take with her a memorial of her deceased uncle; 
it was acat he had had for many years. The old 
man was so fond of the animal, that he was deter- 
mined that even death should not separate them ; 
for he had her stuffed and placed on the tester of 
ihis bed. As Suzette took down puss she uttered 





We are wicked. 


that we shall arrive at any better issue, or that we | 


place !” cried he, “J am coine to offer you one for | 


up to a sitting posture, in her bed, and with her 
| face upturned and glowing with a fervid and beau- 
|tiful devotion, she sang, with a sweetness and ex- 
‘pression stated to have been inimitable, and appar- 
ently superhuman, a hymn or invocation to the 
‘Supreme Being. Both the music and words were 
her own improvision, and are described as most 
exquisitely sweet and solemn, at the same time 
that they were perfect in their musical and poeti- 
ical construction. The sentiments were of the 
most lofty and impressive tone, the reference to 
her parents, then in affliction for her sickness, be- 
ing peculiarly beautiful. What rendered this 
strange performance most remarkable was that she 
| had not the slightest knowledge of either music, or 
| the rule of poetical construction, which in French 
| poetry are of a very artificial character. The ears 
| of her hearers could not detect a single false meas- 
ure of imperfect cesura. Astonishment kept all 
silent, till .she had concluded; when, on being 
'spoken to, she awoke, wholy unconscions of what 
|she had been doing in her dream, and retaining 
{not the slightest recollection of the air or words, 
| Which she hed so touchingly improvised. The 
physician drew up on the spot a statement of the 
facts, which being attested by himself and the 
other witnesses present, places their authenticity 
| beyond question. 








THE GRAVE OF THE TWINS. 
BY MISS J. H. KINNEY. 
One winding sheet enveloped them, 
One sunny grave was theirs, 
One soft, green plat of silken grass 
Received their mother’s tears ; 
And lightly did the night-winds breathe 
Their resting place above, 
As if it feared to wake them from 
Their sweet repose of love. 
The rains came down, and forth there sprang, 
One bright and early Spring, 
Two rose-buds—on one slender stalk, 
And closely did they cling ; 
Yet never did they blossom there, - 
But all untimely shed 
Their young leaves on that holy grave, 
Meet emblenis of the dead! 





CURING THE AGUE, 

We are told the following anecdote of Boer- 
haave’s practice. The physician who believes the 
mind and matter act in unison, will remember how 
that truly celebrated great man, on a certain occa- 
sion, cured the ague. That complaint was very 
prevalent in his neighborhood, and he had treated 
it with indifferent success; when his noble con- 
ceptions of the united agency of mind and matter 
suggested the following treatment. 

He desired about a dozen patients, whose fit of 
the ague came on about the hour of the meridian, 
to come to him at ten o’clock. They were shown 











|}ap exclamation of surprise at finding her so heavy. linto the same room; and after a little while were 
_ The lover hastened to open the animal, when out! jnformed that the doctor was busy, and would wait 
fell a shower of gold. There were a thousand | ypon them as soon as possible. At the time the 
‘louis concealed in the body of the cat, and this | attendant addressed them, he placed a number of 
‘sum, which the old miser had starved himself to) jrons in the fire, which he increased to a consider- 
amass, became the just reward of the worthy girl) able size. After the eleventh hour the servant 
and her disinterested lover. again entered the room, apologized again for the 
doctor’s absence, and turned and paid great atten- 
VicTiM OF SEDUCTION tion to the irons that were heating for the purpose 
While performing a duty that statedly calls me’ of an operation on the patients who had the ague. 
to tue abudes of vice and wretchedness, my soul This was soon whispered from the one to the oth- 
has often been cast down within me, in view of er, The man had left the reom, the doctor came 
‘the degraded coudition of the many victims of li- not; and more and more were their attentions di- 
| centiousness and crime, which have come under rected towards the now red hot irons. Surmise 
}my observation. Although the wmajoiity of them and conjecture had a strong case to play upon ;— 
| are of the lower class of society, illiterate, the eff- the red hot irons were for the use of the ague pa- 
| spring of intemperate parents, hardened in their tients, every one of them in a violent perspiration, 
| iniquity, and apparently past redempticn, yet Ihave and the doctor came not til] one o’cleck, and the 
| been surprised at the great number who appear to ague fit came not atall. To his inquiries he found 
| have known the comforts of ease and plenty in all well, and the time had passed, and not one had 
, days of innocence; who have minds liberally stor- upon Lim the symptoms of his complaint. And 
ied with useful knowledge ; children of the wealthy taking them into another room one by one, with 
| and respectable, evidently desirous of returning to care and caution, and some trifling medicine, he 
| their “father’s house.” Among the many of this dismissed them, saying that he hoped they would 
|class who have come under my observation, is a recover without having recourse to any violent} 
| girl fourteen years of age, and still beautiiul and remedy. Iv truth, agitation had excited that ap-| 
|accomplished. I found her the inmate of a seem- | prehension which completely cured them of their 
| ingly respectable family of colored people, and | disorder. 
| feeling the more curiosity on this account, obtain- 
|ed an interview with her, and elicited these facts 
relative to her history. 
Her name is Elizabeth - . Her parents 
|reside_in Seoharrie county, fourteen miles from 





BAR-ROOM POLITICIAN. 
Here is a capital portrait, from the Cincinnati Farmer, 
of an idle, lazy, noisy, grog-shop politician and office 
seeker, “ fallen from his high estate” into the degrada- 





| this city. She came here at the earnest volicita-| tion of a drunken vagabond, half conscious and half pen- 
‘tion of a sick friend of her mother, to remain un-!itent. Hogarth could hardly have painted the picture 
‘til she recovered. But this friend was a secret | better. 

' 


Peter Brush was in a dilapidated condition—out 
at elbows, out at knees, out of pockets, out of spir- 
its, and out in the street, an “ out and outer” in 
every respect. He sat upon the curb stone, lean- 
ing his head upon his hand, his elbow being placed 
upon a stepping stone. Mr. Brush had for some 
time been silent, absorbed in deep thought, which 
he relieved at intervals by spitting through his 
teeth, forlornly into the gutter. At length, heav- 


|enemy—a vile unprincipled wretch; Elizabeth, a 
| gay, unsuspecting girl, was but too easily ensnared 
| by this syren. An acquaintance with profligate 
| young men, who visited her friend’s dwelling, was 
\formed without a knowledge of their character, 
and without a suspicion of danger, She found 
herself the victim of seduction. Her chastity 
jgone, she looked upon herself as a loathsome 
wretch, fit only for the society of similar charac- 








ters. Her deceiver, and her treacherous friends,|ing a deep sigh, he spoke. “They used to tell 


emer perenne or eee 





me, put not your trust in princes—and I havn’t, ; Which his father, Deacon Gideon Foster, has been the keeper 


None of ’em never wanted to borrow nothing of 
mie. 
iticianers —them’s my sentiments. 
two mediums about that. 


{ 
: every individual relief, who may be disposed to call on him, 
Princes ! pooh !—put not vour trust in pol- j Lie has separate apartments for the accommodation of different 
> There’s po | individuals at the same time, and has every faciliiy for fitting 
: . | these important articles. —A variety of instruments tor Cecrepid 
Havn’t I been Servilg | perscns.—Ladies wishing for any of these struments will be 


or more than 22 years;—he is now confident he can give 


my country these five years, like a patriot ; going #ended to by Mrs. Fosten, at their residences—or at the 


to meetings and huzzaing my daylights out, and | 


above place, where a room is pene for all those who call. 


The undersigned does all bis own work himself, aud every 


getting as blue as blazes; havn’t I blocked the | thing is done in a faithful manner. All individuals can sce bm 
windows, got licked fifty times, carried I don’t. lone at any time, at the abcve place. 


know how many black eyes and broken noses, for 


+” Trusses repaired, at the shortest notice. 
The undersigned’s Trusses have been recommended to the 


the good of the commonwealth, and the popularity of | a oue year since, by Dr. J.C. Warten of this city, and 


our illegal rights, and all for what? Why for 
nix. If any good has come out of it, the country | 
has put the whole of it in her pocket, and swin- | 
dled me out of my earnings. I cant get no office! 
Republics is ungrateful. I didn’t want no reward 
for my services, 

and have nothing to do; and I’ve only got half 
nothing to do! 


i Charlestown, 


ie is permitted to refer to Drs. WaLKER and ‘THomrson of 
J. FREDERIC FOS'TER. 
May 4. 





BOSTON SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY, 


HARLES J. HENDEE, (Successor to Carter, Hendee & 
Co ) taving made arrangements to continue the business 


I only wanted to be took care of, ot PusLisuinG and BooksELLinG, at the Old Stand of C., H, 
& Co., 131 Washington street, offers to the Trade, Merchants, 


: - | Teachers, School Committees, and others, the following list 
Being took care of was the main ya\ : eee . gist of 


uable copy-right Books, (together with a general assortment 


thing. Republics is ungrateful, P’'m swaggered if , of School Books,) on the most favorable tems. 


they ain’t!” 

“Come with me,” said Charley, helping him 
along. “Ill take care of you. But what made | 
you a politicianer—haven’t you a good trade ?” | 

“Trade! yes; but what’s a trade, when a feller’s | 
got a soul—a whole soul? ‘Trade! I loved my | 
country, and I wanted an office—I did’nt care 
what, if it was fat and easy. I wanted to take care | 
of my country, and I wanted my country to take | 
care of me. Headwork is the trade I’m made for | 
—for talking, that’s my line. Talking in the oys-'! 
ter cellars—in the bar-rooms—any where. I can , 
talk all day, only stopping for meals, and to wet 
my whistle. But parties is all alike. I’ve been’ 
all sides—tried ’em, and I know—none of ’em 
gave me any thing, and I’ve a mind to knock off) 
and call it half a day.” 





BERNARD BLAND. 

Bernard Bland lives in a cottage, just under a 
gray-stone rock; close to the cottage is a neat lit- 
tle shed, and at a little distance a summer arbor in 
the garden. ‘The rock is gray, the cottage is gray, 
all look gray together. 

When Bernard first came to his cottage, this 
shed was not built, but only the cottage and sum- 
mer arbor, and they were painted gray. When he 
put up the shed, a neighbor came to him and ad- 
vised him by all means to paint the shed biack, 
and presently brought him some black paint to do 
it with. 

Soon after this, in comes another neighbor with 
some white paiut, and advised him to paint it with 
that color. So he gave over all thoughts of the 
first plan, and agreed to follow up the second. 

Before the shed was painted, old Gilbert Gay, 
who had heard all about the matter, made a call at 
the cottage. Now Gilbert was about one of the 
wisest men in the parish. 

“ Bernard Bland,” says Gilbert, “the neighbor 
who advised you to use black paint is an enemy of 
yours, and therefere do not follow his advice, for 
he hates you; and the neighbor who tells you to 
use white paint, is an indulgent friend, therefore 
think a little before you follow his advice. The 
council of our dearest friends and our bitterest en- 
emies is sometimes equally unwise. If you paint 
your shed either black or white, it will be quite 
out of character with the things around it. Now 
hearken to me ; mix up the white and black paint 
together, and see what that will do. The black 
will attract the heat of the sun, and your boards 
will soon split ; the white may look very well for 
a short time, but it will soon become shabby, and 
show dirt.” . 

Bernard did so, and found that it made just the 
color he wanted; just the very gray hue of the 
rock, the cottage, and the arbor. 

“Come,” says Bernard to himself, when he had 
done using the brush, “I see that, though an ene- 
my would make us black as soot, and a friend as 
white as snow, we may profit by them both, if we 
only know how to turn their sayings and doings 
to the best advantage.” 





“ Well, Laura, give me a short sketch of the ser- 
mon. Where was the text?” 

“ve forgotten—but would you believe it! Mrs. 
V. wore that horrid bonnet of hers! I could’nt 
keep my eyes off of it all meeting time; and Mrs. 
T. wore a new shaw] that nrust have cost fifty dol- 
lars. I wonder her folks don’t see the folly of 
such extravagance—and there was Miss S. with 
her pelisse—it’s astonishing what a want of taste 
some folks exhibit!” 

“ Well, if you’ve forgotten the sermon, you have 
not the audience; but which preacher do you pre- 
fer, this one or Mr. A.?” 

“Oh, Mr. A., he’s so handsome and so graceful, 
—what an eye, and what a set of teeth he has !”— ' 
Bangor Mechanic and Farmer. 








I never saw a squire get rich by his office. 

I never saw a clean hearth and a drunken wife | 
in the same family. 

I never saw a subscriber praise the editor after 
he hid been sued for the paper. 








FRANKLIN SEMINARY. 

HE Summer Term of the FRANKLIN SEMINARY at 

New Market, N. H., will commence May 9, 1836. ‘The 
following branches of education will be taught, viz.—Reading, 
Writing, English Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Deciama- | 
tion, Ancient and Modern Geography and History, !.essons on 
the Globes, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, ‘Trigonometry, 
Astronomy, Surveying, Conic Sections, ‘Topograpny, Draw- 
ing maps of all kinds Navigation, Mechanies, Optics, Electro 
Magnetism, Practical Mathematics, Logic, Belles Lettres, Natu- 
ral, Experimental, lutelleetual and Moral Philosophy, Botany, 
Chemistry. Geology and Mineralogy, Mensuratio1 ou the Slid- | 
ing Rule, Ornamental Drawing aud Painting, Vocal Music, | 
Book Keeping, French, Italian and Spanish Languages, Phy- 
sical Astronomy, including a whole course of Eclipses and 
Transits. 

The School will be furnished with an excellent Philosophi- 
cal, Chemical, Astronomical and Mathematical Apparatus, an | 
extensive aud rare Cabinet of Minerals, Shells, &c. 

Lectures on various branches of Science delivered by the 
Principal. : 

Every exertion will be made to improve the minds of the 
Studenis in morals and science, and ren ‘er the school ac 
ceptable to a virtuous public.——A Lady highly qualified is 
employed as Preceptress. " 

‘TERMS.—For the Jua‘or Class, $4 per Quarter; Senior 
Class, $5 : 

All necessary Books can be purchased in this village. 

Board in good families as reasonable as in any similar In- 
stitution, and accommodations for students to boa.d them- 
stlves. 

AMASA BUCK, Principal. 

MARGARET EWINS, Preceptress. 

New Market, April 28, 1836. 


TRUSSES. 


IE subseriber informs the public and individuals afflicted 
with Hernt, or Rupture, that he has removed his place 
of business to the house where he resides, No. 305 Washington 
street, opposite Avon Place, corucr of Temple Avenue, up 
stairs, eutrance in the rear. : : 
This arrangement will enable him to be in constant atten- 
dance. Having for more than eighteen years past been en- 
gaged in the manufacture and making use of these iastru- 
ments, aml has apolied several hundred to persons within 
two years, and has had an opportunity of seeing a great num- 
ber of individuals afflicted with the most distressing cases of 
Rupture, at the Hospital of the Charlestown Almshouse, of 








WORC#ESTER’S READING BOOKS. 

1. A Second Book fur Reading and Spelling. 

Those who have used Mr. Worcester s Primer are aware of 
his peculiar talents in rendering those usually ** dry subjects ” m. 
teresting to cluldren 3; and to them it is sufficient io say that the 
Second Book has the same sin ple and attractive character as 
the First. 

2. A Third Book for Reading and Spelling ; witha simple 
Rules and Instructions for avoiding common errors. 

We approve of the plan of this book ; it is just such a one as 
is needed, and we hope it will be adopted in ev ery school w the 
co-ntry. Bos‘on Evening Gazette. 

3. A Fourth Book for Reading ; with Rajes and Tastructions 

This work completes z series of books for teaching children 
how to read.—The Primer, The Second Book, The Thiid 
Book,and Thre Fourth Book. 1 the first three, spelling lessous 
are given with the reading lessous ; but they are omitted int the 
Fourth Book, because those who are able to read these lessons, 
should use a dictionary for spelling, and for earning the mean: 
ing of every word which they do not understand. Sa fur as the 
compiler and the publishers have been able to learn, no one has 
uscd the Third Book without bemg satisfied that the rules and 
instructions for reading, and for avoiding common errors, are of 

réat utility. ‘They are, thereiore, continued in the Fourth 

Souk, and greatly enlarged; and they constitute the principal 
difference between these aud the other school books for reading, 
which are now in use. 

PARLEY’S HISTORIES. 

1. The First Book of History, or History on the Basis ot Ge. 
ography, (comprehending the countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere,) with -ixty engravings from original designs, and sixteen 
maps of the different sections of the United States, and the va- 
rious countries of the Western Hemisphere, executed inthe 
most beanufal manner, on steel plates. By the author of Peter 
Parley's Tales. : 

2. The Second Book of History, (comprising the countries of 
the Eastern Hemisphere,) with many on ages and sixteen 
maps on steel plates of the different countries. By the autho 
of Parley's First Book of Listory. 

3. The Third Book of History; by \he same author, and on 
the same plan—comprebending Ancient History in connection 
with Ancient Geography, with maps and many engravings. 

‘The above three works form a complete system of General 
History, Ancient and Modern, and they are designed to be used 
in succession, in schools. 

Probably there never bas been a work of the kind received 
with so much favor, and so quickly and so extensively adopted 
in this country as Parley’s First Book of History. The others 
are written iv the same attractive. and entertaining manner, and 
where they are used, the study of History will become a pleas- 
ure rather than a task, as it has always heretofore been. 

“ The First Book of History, &c.—'lis is truly an excel- 
lent work. ‘The plan we think is new. aud the execution good. 
It is geography and history combined ; this union will be found 
to double the value of both.”— Vermont Chronicle. 

“This is decidedly the best historical work for children we 
have ever met with. It is filled with ideas instead of dates. 
Let every child study this book three months in his own way, 
and he will have a better knowledge of the history and geogra- 
phy of his country than is often acquired by spending three 
years in the senseless operation of committing to memory page 
after page of the tiresome treatises in common use.” — Brandon 
Telegraph. 

Boston Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 

Alterations and additions have been made in the present edi- 
tion of this work, at the request of the Committee for Prin.ary 
Schools in Boston ; and in consequence, it has been adopted by 
direction of the Committee, as the common reading beak in 
those schools. 


Elements of English Grommar, with Progressive Exercises 
in Parsing. By John Frost. 

This work is noticed by the Boston Association of Instruc- 
tors, in a letter to the Author, as follows — 

“ We have attentively examined your Grammar, and we do 
not hesitate to say, that it appears to us better adapted to the 
younger classes in common schools, than any other with which 
we are acquainted.” 


The Child's Botany, with copperplate engtavings.—“ This 
book forms an easy and popular introduction to the study of 
Botany.” 

GRUNIVYS WORKS. 
Grund’s Elements of Natural Philosophy, for the use of Schools. 

Do. Elements of Chemistry, do do do. 


No. Elementary Treatise on Plain Geometry, do do. 
Do. Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry, do’ do. 
Do. Popular Astronomy, on a new plan, do do. 
Do. Exercises in Algebra, with a Key, for Teachers. 
Do. Exercises in Ar‘thmetic, do do do. 


Sullivan’s Political Class Diwok, for Schools and Academies. 
Do. Moral Class Book, do do. 
Noyes’ System of Penmanship—Parley’s Arithmetic for Chil 

dren—Walsh’s Mercantile Arithmetic—Holbrook’s Easy Les 

sons in Geometry—Russell’s Lessons in Eunneciation—Child’s 

Own Book of American Geography, with maps—Goodrich’s 

Geogray:hy, with new and small Atlas—W oodbridge’s Geo- 

graphical Copy-book, with a series of Outline Maps, for exer- 

cises in Schools and Academies—Hilreth’s View of the Uni- 
ted States—do. Sequel to du.—Blair’s Outlines of History and 

Chronology—do. Chart of do do.—\ alker’s School Dictionary. 
The Little Philosopher, by Abbott. ‘ 
March 2. 








"fps B. MASON keeps constantly on hand a prime 
assortment of HATS and CAPS at No. 8 Clinton Street. 
N. B. Hats made to order at short notice. 
March 9. 3m. 


WHITTIER & WARREN. 
\ ARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES of all descrip: 
tions, by the package or single pair, No. 14 Dock 
Square (opposite Faneuil Hall,) Boston. uf Kept d. 


A. L. HASKELL & CO. 


HOLESALE and Retail dealers in Furniture, Feathess, 

Mattresses, Beds, & ¢.a1 Chambers Nos. 8 and 10 Dock 
Square—hbave on hand, and will continue to keep constantly 
tor sale, in omy quantity that may be wanted, the follewing arte 
eles, which will be sold on such terms as can but please the 
purchaser, viz :—Secretaries, Dressing Cases, Bureaus, Gree 
cian, Card, Pembroke aud common ‘Tables, Ladies’ Work Ta- 
bles, Bedsteads, Couches, Sofas &c., Sofa 1 edsteads, Cribs 
and Truckle Kedsteads, Mahogany and stained-wood ¢ radles, 
Fancy and common Chairs, Cabinet ( hairs, Wash Stands aud 
Toilet Tables, Counting Room and Vortable Vesks, 1 ooking 
Glasses, Brass Fire Seits, Brass Time Pieces, Wooden Clocks, 
Bellows and Brushes. 

Matrresses—Double bordered best Spanish hair, double 
bordered Russian hair, single borcered Russian Hair—diflerent 
qualities and prices. 

Featuers—Best Northern Live Geese, Southern and W est- 
ern do.; Russian of various kinds— all of which are warrant 
free from smell and moths. . 

Keps—Feather Beds, of different qualities and prices; 
Bed Ticks, Pillows and Bolsters, ready made. ? 

*,*" Every article sold, warrauted equal to recommendation 
usiness personally attended to, and all favors thankfolly ree 
ceived, tf Nov. Il 
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TERMS OF THE HERALD. 

1. The HERALD is published weekly at $2.00 per annum, 
if paid within two weeks from the time of subscribing. I pay- 
ment is neglected after this, $2 50 will be charged, and $3.00 
:f not paid at the close of the year. sedi. ’ 

2. All subscriptions discontinued at the expiration ¢ f eighteen 
months, unless paid. og ; : 

3. Allthe travelling praachers in the New England, Maine, 
and New Hampshire Conferences are authorized agents, ' 
whom payment may be made. ‘i 

4. Alt Pinaations on-busipness, or Cesigned fur poblice- 
tion, shonld be addressed to Bexs. Kinassunky, Jr., post pare, 
unless. containing $10.00, or five subscribers. , 

5. All biographiés, accounts of revivals, ana other om - 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names 0 
writers. , . 

We wish agents to be particular to write the pames of - 
scribers, and the name of the post office to which papers are 
be sent, in such a mauner that there can be no misunde: stanaipg 
or mistake, 
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FROM CORRE 
New 

Dear BrotHer—In my 
portance of young men’s cor 
of life ; and was led to notice 
of tinding that precise path 

the greatest possible benefit 
We ought not to omit obs 
concern, that such ardent ef 
of duty are in too many ca 
youth. It is no uncommor 
talents among us turning th 
employment, apparently witl 
question of duty; or as to th 
be of most use to the souls 
many of our young men w 
Christ, are deficient in simp 
design, und energy of char 
many instances, strike for Ic 
wanting, I fear, a noble aml 
greatly good. Hence itis | 
piety—become conformed t 
not finally fall entirely awa 
the Church. How many su 
sink in significance, who, ha 
in their youth, and sought 

path of duty, might have ari 
of the first magnitude in t) 
there could be triumph amon; 
it would be over such degrad: 
of moral power, and its loss 

“Is it not a truth that man 
point of holy and Christian | 
rear of Christian youth conr 
tions? Who of us have not t 
that loftiness of purpose, th: 
cible perseverance, so charac 
of other sects? At all this 
heart cannot but greatly rejc 
of sister denominations are 
great and noble deeds, let u 
at the same time we join ow 
est of them for the conversio 

Glancing at the various e 
imagine I behold within the 
as many pious young men as 
aye, and many of these you 
orous—well able to compete 
in the race of intellectual « 
Thirty years pass, and I leo! 
comparative influence and u: 
viduals. I respect not partic 
if, as a body, their influence 
and as far over the world, as 
of other denominations. Sh 
press a doubt as to this resv 
within the range of probab 
fail to perceive in operation ¢ 
lated to produce it. Nor car 
unless the Methodist Chure' 
more decidedly, and as a wi 
and more generously than 
youth gird themselves for 1 
inations, as they advance, w 
tance, and it shall be commit 
and self-denying than we, 
world. 

Would that some master s; 
and utter a voice that shou! 
length and breadth of our Zi 
sioned to electrify our whole 
perfect action all her stagna 
effectually to «he vast work | 
and privilege of that churet 
be the favored one? Who | 
** young men ”—not only as 
are strong, and have ove 
have the word of God abidi 
our youth also who are we 
ticed away by the adversary 
slip from their hearts? Oh, 
them that they be not confa 
they be transformed by the ri 
it is their duty to sacrifice all 
abilities be greater or less, 
Promotion of his cause on ¢ 
Perishing millions, nay, eve 
quires that they devote all 
amazing indifference on the 
tians? Is there nothing de 
suing just that course marke: 
nothing delightful in being i 
be the very best on the wh 
lightful in acting well our | 
the great object of our exist 
ing delightful in the smiles « 
full and present salvation ?— 
in bright prospects of heaver 
bliss beyond the grave ?—the 
eternity ? 

Yet one word. Onward— 
long after the solemn dec 
those who are now young : 
long vista of departed ages, 
their present fleeting mome: 
will they then wish that th 
earth? 

Let the young decide thi; 
them decide it upon their | 
under the light of the Holy 
cide wisely, and act accordin 
Yours, &e 


Great Falls, ( Somersw: 
Dear BrorHer—The wi 
ued to go forward among us 
we hope will continue ; for « 
ing, and there are surely m 
be saved in this large village 
The work of reformation cc 
ence, and we think that not 
S0ine souls have been conve: 
gradual, and in every respe 
A few weeks since we | 
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